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~ AN ADDRESS, 


livered he 
Iniversalists, assem 


bled at Ulica, May 29, 1833. 
i BY C.F. LE FEVRE. 
aston, 3 nmol 
Atthelast Convention of Universalists for 
« State of New-York, assembled in this 
ry, the following vote was passed, as may 
seen by reference to the Minutes of the 
oveedings:—* Voted, to appoint a preacher 
open the next session of this body, by an 
propriate discourse. Appointed Br. C. 
_ Le Fevre for that purpose, and Br, S, R. 
mith as a substitute.’ I am extremely 
appy that no untoward circumstance has 
revented my meeting with the bethren on 
is interesting Occasion, and that I am thus 
jabled to comply with the duty devolving 
pon me by the above mentioned vote, _ 
The oceasioa which calls us together is 
ne of no ordinary character, but marked 
ith peculiar importance and interest. — We 
"sy ave assembled from various parts of this 
reat State, and, as the representatives of 
vr different Associations, we have met to- 
other to advise, consult and mature those 


Ler, Me, 


ind, 


er, 


wasures whieh may tend to promote the 
iterests of that great cause ia which we are 
earnestly engaged. Av the heralds of joy 
nd peace, as ministers of a Gospel of rec- 


neitiation, we come to hold sweet commu- 
ion and intercourse, and while we bring 
tt us a cheering report of what bas been 
oue in the year past, we shall labor to 
dopt such wise and judicious measures,that 
ur future suecess may be “still more abun- 
int.’ May the blessing of the great Head 
.M. { the church rest upos Us while we shall be 
awe ssembled: and when we shall return to our 
spective societies, may the pleasing con- 
















ao Mouplation arisug from the present meeting 
KING, hispire us wir new zeal and renewed activity 
W's Bu. the diseharge of our varivus ministerial 
tion to uties! 

to re- ! know no way in which Lean better com- 
ra _ bly with the spirit and intention of the vote 
none ised at the former Association, than by 
vag onfining my remarks to the Christian min- 







try. Indeed, if my memory serves me, 
iis Was espicially mentioned as the subject 
the present Address: though it was not 
corded on the Minutes. In inviting your 
tteution to this matter, | would at the same 
ine beg to direct it to the consideration of 
he two following propositions: 

rirst. The objects of the Christian min- 
try. 
Secondly. 
romoted, 
The first and most prominent object in the 
hristian ministry is obviously that of teach- 
ig and instructing the people from the di- 
ine oracles. ‘To the preaching of the word, 
le minister’s labors will therefore be pri- 
harily direeted; and that he may be efti- 
lent and profitable to the people of his 
harge, he must be studious and diligent.— 
here is, | am aware, a strong prejudice 
Xisting in the minds of many against any 
uch establishment as a Gospel ministry, 
nl 1 have no doubt that this prejudice is 
onestly and conscientiously entertained. 

W hen we reflect how much intolerance, 
persecution, error and ignorance has been 
herished and premoted by those who should 
‘ve taught “a more excellent way,” we can- 
ot be at a loss to assign a reason for the in- 
ulgence of this prejudice. We should, 
oWever, bear in mind that the abuse of a 
hing does not demonstrate that the thing it- 
eitis bad. ‘To admit such an opinion would 
” strike a fatal blow at every institution 
Sunded either by divine or humen wisdom; 
i where does not abuse exist? I feel con- 
wre ny own part, that under the pres- 
_ meee of human society, it would be 
™ me e to dipense with it, without man- 
vinden to the welfare and morals of 
penal - It may not be irrelevant to our 
his a “discussion to dwell a few minutes on 
Stine weed It appears to me that, under ex- 
we es, umstanees, the utility of the ad- 
aa — of the ‘ministry of reconcilia- 
ral on be obvious to every friend of lib- 
unbeaten and the increase of our 
tien S, Instead of their abolition or dimi- 
wana = ro to be called for from the exi- 
Pemsaiiote re times. Christianity has been 
magia to us, loaded with Heathen 
al koran and superstitions—her purity 
aia ieadiel corrupted—her truths have 
hen ed with errors—her doctrines per- 
cupueharaenel the wildest and most un- 
avg ie " © hypotheses—the wheat and chaff 
Sher 7 mingled together. To restore her 
bore whi mig purity—to eradicate the er- 
vine—to ave been graffed on the true 
arrayed A te nye her in her robes of light, 
worthy of 4 beautiful garments, is a work 
effect thie $ e bene 5 philanthropist. To 
Way so ¢ Seni “ ob ect there appears no 
ministry. "Thos ra e establishment of a 
reformed—< ‘ orruptions can never be 

the abuses can never be reme- 
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How these objects may be best 
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fore the New York State Convention of 


) 
| be understood to point, not at what it has 


died—the errors can never be corrected— 
unul they are pointedly presented to the peo- 
ple and exposed in their true light. Now 
there are ouly two possible ways to bring 
the matter before the public eye: the one is 
through the press; the other, through the 
The press may 

accomplish, and, I feel grateful in saying, 
| has already accomplished a great work; but 
| tts usefulness is necessarily limited. ‘There 
| are many who do not read at all. Some have 
The incessant care 
and attention to business of those who have 
to labor for the support of themselves and 
their families, present an obstacle in the 


| reading. Again; when the ability is found 
to exist, a disposition to profit by the circum- 
stance does not always accompany it. Still 
further; when there is both ability and dis- 
position, the reading will be mostly limited 
and the riidividual will be naturally led to 


procure those Wurns, une tenuency 0 
will establish him in his preconceived opin- 
j ions and foster his educational prejudices,— 
The several statements which I have here 
presented to you are so obviously true, and 
so plainly within the sphere of your own ex- 
perience and observation, that it is needless 
to dilate upon them. In these cases, theu, 
(and be it remembered they include the 
larger proportion of the community,) the 
only practicable way of making the people 
acquainted with the great truths of religion 
is tounded in the public administration of 
the word. By this means, a large assembly 
| are congregated in one spot, and instruction 
|is conveyed in the most pleasing as well as 
edifying manner. Subjects are presented in 
a clear point of view,doctrines are discussed, 
| errors are pointed out, practical morality is 
inculeated, and the hearer is furnished with 
profitable matter for future meditation. The 
| labors of the Sabbath, thus open a field on 
| which the contemplative mind can expatiate 
during the remainder of the week, To those 
who would still argue against the usefulness 
or necessity of a Gospel ministry, we would 
oppose the simple faci of what it has already 
accomplished. Let the mind revert to the 
period, by no means distant, when the re- 
vered Murray first visited this continent, 
and raising his voice, as it were, in the wil- 
deruess, prepared the way of the Lord, and 
made in the desert, a highway for the truth 
of God; and compare it with the present 
prosperous condition of our denomination, 
und a satisfactory evidence will at once be 
furnished, how much liberal sentiments have 
been promoted by the faithful “heralds of 
the cross.” 

The reiterated inquiry, “If Universalism 
is true why preach it?” receives an answer 
in the very admission involved in the ques- 
tion itself{—we preach it because it is true. 
Setting aside, for a moment, the positive 
good derived therefrom—that it opens. the 
prices danor ta those who are con ned in the 
dark dungeons of ignorance and supersti- 
tion; that it sets the captive free who has 
been weighed down with the galling chains 
of slavish dread; that it carries peace and 
joy to every bosom which receives it in sin- 
cerity and truth; that it exerts the best mor- 
al influence, by inspiring those sentiments of 
love and charity which are the very boud of 
perfectness; that it wipes the tear of afllie- 
tion from the eye of the weeping mourner, 
and lights upon his couutenance the bright 
smile of hope and reconciliation under the 
| most afHieting dispensations of Providence; 
| its negative ettects must also be taken into 
consideration. By this expression | would 











done, but at what it has wndone, presenting, 
as it were, an antidote againt the moral poi- 
son that has been circulating in the social 
system. It has pulled down that huge fabric 
of superstition and incongruity in the dark 
chambers and retreats of which an avari- 
cious and corrupt priesthood have forged 
those chains which, with too much success, 
they have succeeded in fastening an a tremb- 
ling world. It bas unveiled that system of 
inysticism and superstitious awe which ecraf- 
ty, yet grossly ignorant men, have invented 
to cloak their nefarious purposes,screen their 
imbecility, and prevent the eye of inquiry 





and investigation from penetrating their 
deep designs. It has entirely eradicated that 
spirit of slavish fear which has for so many 
centuries laid her trembling hand on the 
seeker after truth. It short, in a few years, 
it has undone the labor of centuries and over- 
turned the eombined efforts of civil power, 
and monied influence and popular prejudice 
in enslaving the minds of men and bringing 
them under ecclesiastical dominion. hen 
the genius of history, at some future day, 
shall record the transactions of the last cen- 
tury—when her faithful pen shall note down 
the march of liberal principles through the 
land—when, with discriminating eye, she 
shall trace effects up to their respective 
causes—when she shall follow the fertilizing 
streams that have enriched the moral world, 
to the fountain-head from which they have 
emanated, then shall the universal philan- 
thropist have that justicedone to him, which 
an enslaved world now withholds, then shall 
the advocates of a world’s redemption oceu- 
py the most conspicuous niche in the temple 
of fame. ; 
As much diversity of opinion exists with 
respect to that kind of preaching which may 
be considered as most profitable, it may be 
expected that I should not pass over this 
matter in silence. Some advocate doctrinal 
discourses, to the exclusion almost of prac- 
tical ones; and others are so partial to prac- 
tical ones, that they hesitate to introduce 
any thing of a doctrinal character. It is 
my individual opinion that both are equally 
imperative in theit claims upon the faithful 
minister. My experience, limited I confess, 
has taught me that most success will attend 
our labors when the two are he pily com- 
bined. To professed Universalists mere 
doctrinal discussions afford but little interest. 
Grounded and built up in the faith, they have 
not again to lay the fourdation, but, as the 
apostle observes, would “go on unto per- 
fection.” But very different is the ease be- 
fore a mixed congregation. In our evening 


way of menial attainments, by means of 


explained, which they have, from an early 
age, been taught as militating against the 
truth of our system, The same observation 
applies with additional force when we preach 
in the country, in unfrequented places, where 
the doctrine is new. <A mere practical or 
moral discourse, on such Occasions, can af- 
ford but little satisfaction. It can never open 
the eyes to discern the errors of their own 
system, and consequently cannot bring them 
into that truth which maketh free. “Sow 
not amoug thorns,” is an admonition as suit- 
able to him who cultivates the moral soil as 
(he who tills the land. It is not necessary 
that I should here enforce the obvious duty 
of exercising charity in our remarks. Let 
us spare the errorist while we condemn the 
error. The former is our brother—with the 
latter we have no kindred or aflinizy; indeed 
we are ealled upon to demolish it. I shall 
BAS PaReuiae Pov. "ede Aer remarks on 
experience, will dictate the most judicious 
course. 

In the views which I[ have hitherto pre- 
sented to you on the importance of the 
Christian ministry, I have purposely omitted 
any appeal to the Scriptures of truth. I have 
adopted this course that I might establish my 
proposition on the simple basis of reason, 
and submit the subject to your candid con- 
sideration. Let it not, however, be under- 
stood that I have withholden the testimony 
of Scripture because I did not think its voice 
decisive on this subject; but in this particu- 
lar part of the discussion | was unwilling to 
impose upon the mind by any thing which 
might be construed into a religious sanction. 
If we consult the sacred oracles, it appears 
to me that the evidence they present in fa- 
vor of the views I ain laboring to establish, 
will be decisive. ‘The command to teach 
and instruct in Christian doctrines and prin- 
ciples is imperative. “The sure word of 
prophecy” has indeed pointed to a period 
when there shall no longer exist auy neces- 
sity for man to teach his neighbor, ‘saying, 
Know ye the Lord, for all shall know him 
from the least to the greatest.’ But this happy 
period has not yet arrived, nor will that glo- 
rious epoch ever transpire, till the doctrine 
which we are now so busily engaged in prop- 
agating shall shed its benign influence over 
the family of mankind, then, indeed, will the 
knowledge of the Lord cover the earth,even 
as the waters cover the face of the great 
deep; then, when universal love unites the 
world in the tender bouds of brotherhood, 
all will be disciples of the same master, 
according to his own emphatic declaration, 
“then shall men know that ye are my disci- 
ples, if ye have love one for the other.” 

The duty on the part of the people in the 
maintenance of the Gospel ministry, does 
not enter into the matter subject of my pres- 
ent inquiry. Let every layman “in this 
thing” act the conscientious part. It, how- 


hear those particular portions of Scripture | 


sideration of the second proposition, “how 
these objects may be best promoted.” This 


of the qualifications necessary for a teacher 
of the Gospel. ‘This part of my subject, I 
shall treat under the following subdivisions. 

First. His moral character. 

Second. His mental qualifications. 

It will require but comparatively little la- 
bor to show, that he who would’reeommend 
his views to others, should exhibit in his own 
conduet, the happy and beneficial influence 
which they have produced on himself. He 
is a poor advocate, whose life is at variance 
| with the prineiples of the doctrine which he 
is endeavoring to recommend to others. He 
will be always obnoxious to the pertinent 
remark “physician, heal thyself.” Publié 
opinion, by universal consent, has decided 
that no public teacher of morality should 
receive countenance, whose walk in life is 
marked by any moral turpitude. This is 
claims from the world by conmyeh' donkey 
when no attainments, however brilliant—no 
knowledge, however extensive—no_ intel- 
leet, however powerful, can make amends 
for the want of moral integrity. But here 
I must be permitted to remark that it is not 


conduct of its advocates. 
does not support any such sentiment; it only 
shows that the advocate is unworthy of the 
cause in which he is engaged. A jewel isa 
jewel still, though, to adopt the language 
of the proverb, ‘it is in a swine’s snout;” 
but it will never appear to advantage and 
elicit that attention which it merits ull it is 
removed from its degraded situation and 
placed in the diadem that surrounds the 
brow of chastity and virtue. The accredited 
author of Ecclesiastes, commonly called the 
Preacher, has left on record many excellent 
moral maxims, and yet, if history has not 
done him injustice, he was a miserable 
scholar to his own teachings. ‘To recom- 
mend truth, therefore, it is of the first im- 
portance that its advocate should stand high 
in the public estimation, as a man of honor 
and principle; and consequently, from the 
days of the apostles to the present time, un- 
blemished reputation has always been eon- 
sidered as an indispensible prerequisite for 
the Gospel ministry. ‘Thus Paul, iu his epis- 
tle to Titus, exhorts, ‘in all things shewing 
thyself a pattern of good works, in doctrine 
shewing Incorruptness, gravity, sincerity, 
sound speech that cannot be condemned, that 
he that is of the contrary part may be 
ashamed, having no evil thing to say of 
you.” The propriety of these remarks is so 
very obvious that it would be a mere waste 
of time to urge the necessity of strictly re- 
garding the injunction in reference to those 
to whom we grant letters of tellowship and 
ordination at the several Associations to 


will naturally lead me to the consideration 





character are necessary, an proceed to insti- 
| tute the inquiry, What shall be required of 
the candidate for fellowship and ordination ? 
Great Judgment should be exercised in de- 
| termining this question. On the one hate, 

we should cautiously guard against all re- 
strictions but such as are absolutely neces- 
Sary; and,on the other hand, we should be 
equally cautious not to throw open a door 
so wide that ignorance and fatuity may find 
a ready admission. This subject has of }ate 
been discussed, at length,in our public journ- 
als; and many good jarguments have been 
advanced on either side. It must be our bu- 
siness to weigh them with eandor, and the 
hope is fondly entertained by your speaker, 
that while each party is actuated by the 
highest motive,namely, the good of the cause, 
that a judicious and wise course will be pur- 
sued, which will promote the desired object 
in the greatest possible degree. It is not my 
imtention, nor should I here consider it my 
lace, to offer any advice in what qualifica- 
be a subjeet, in determining Waoich? the yet 
spective Associations will act as prudence 
may direct. There is, however, one reflee- 
tion connected with this subject, exceedingly 
| gratifying; Lallude to the fact thatour cause 





to be supposed that the éruté tlself loses any | has assumed such importance, rank and 
of its intrinsic value from the inconsistent | character,as to make such debates necessary. 
The argument | But a few years since, and the cry was, 


Where is the man who shall declare to us 
the glorious message of’ a world’s salvation ? 
But a few years since two or three giant minds 
stood alone in the moral wilderness, and 
gifted with Herculean strength, they grasped 
the serpent of bigotry and error which 
sought to strangle religious liberty in her 
cradle. Jt has probably been argued from 
these facts, that any foreign aid, in the light 
of an academic education or liberal instrue- 
tion, is superfluous; and when a course of 
biblical study or critical analysis is recom- 
mended, we are always pointed to those who 
have done so much, with such limited ad- 
vantages at their first debut. Iam of opin- 
ion that this reasoning is inconclusive. Such 
men as those to whom we are pointing are 
not to be met with every day. They are stars 
of the first magnitude in the intellectual 
spheres. Nature has not conferred on the 
generality of mankind such powerful minds 
and logical heads; and the ill-fated adventu- 
rer who should be encouraged to enter into 
the arena of religious controversy with no 
other qualification than emulation for these 
bright examples, would surely have reason 
to repent his rashneas. Let it also be re- 
membered, that diligent and uoremitting 
study marked their future labors, and they 
existed at a period when an avowal of their 
peculiar tenets would have expelled them 
from tbe seats of learning. But now the 
scene ia greatly changed; we have Liberal 
Institutes and Aeademies, founded on the 
eyual principles of republicanism, and to 





which we respectively belong. Let it be re- 





ever, Alrurds ME EXCESSIV® oatichietian in re- 











meetings there are many present, whose sole 
object is to ascertain our sentiments and 


flecting that the support which we receive is, 
in the strictest sense, a “free will offering,” 
it is a spontaneous and voluntary tribute 
which is paid to the usefulness of our la- 
bors and the worthiness of our cause. We 
have no lessons of terror to teach in order 
to enforce contributions; we have no God to 
invoke by calling down his denunciations; 
we cannot impiously tell the people that to 
withhold their support from us, would be “to 
rob God.” We present ourselves before the 
people as advocates for all that is noble, 
purifying and happyfying, and lesve it for 
them to decide whether the cause is such as 
to merit their assistance in supporting those 
whose time and talents are exclusively en- 
gaged in promulgating its principles. | can- 
not, of course, answer for the feelings of oth- 
ers, but I ain tree to say for myself, that the 
condition of dependance, unpleasant under 
the most favorable circumstances, is in this 
instance happily relieved by the considera- 
tion that there are no other restraints be- 
tween myself and the people of my charge 
than those of reciprocal esteem, no other 
bonds to link us together than those of friend- 
ship and brotherly love, 

I shall pass on to consider another object 
in the Christian ministry, which is, to im- 
part consolation to the mourner in the hour 


possible to advert to this circumstance with- 
out involuntarily @sociating with it the 
blessed character of that doctrine which it 
is our peculiar happiness to teach. Who 
can enter the houst of mourning with so 
much grace as he who proclaims the re- 
demption of a world from sin and misery? 
Oh, how delightful ij the task of extracting 
the sting which sin has implanted in the bo- 
som of the mourner and pouring into the 
bleeding wound that balm of Gilead which 
is ‘for the healing of all the nations!” How 
animating the thought, that when the dark 
waves of sorrow, with overwhelming force, 
are threatening to sink the fragile bark of 
human happiness, we can stand, in all the 
inajesty and power of our master, and still 
the tempest of the troubled breast, by di- 
recting the eye of faith to that Sun of Right- 
eousness, whose beuns can instantly dispel 
the darkest clouds that overcast the mental 
horizon! How consolatory the reflection, 
that when a brother or sister lies on the bed 
of death, when this world, and all that it pos- 
sesses, is rapidly fading away before the dim 
eyes of dissolution; when the night of death 
is silently but hastily drawing her dark cur- 
tains over the flitting taper of life, we can 
seize the lambent flame, ere it sinks into the 
socket, direct it to the inexhaustible fountain 
of life and love from which it emanated,and, 
in the beautiful and eloquent language of the 


l 
a to brighter worlds and Jead the way.”” 


In such labors of love may we ever stand 
conspicuous; in a caus® #0 benevolent, se 
heavenly, so godlike, may it ever be our 
happiness to be engaged, and may we con- 
tinue to deserve that title which, at an early 

riod of our history, was attached to us as 
a stigma of reproach and an epithet of op- 
probrium, viz, ‘the merciful doctors.” 

Having thus directed your minds to two 
of the most prominent duties of the Chris- 
tian ministry—the instruction and consola- 
tion of mankind—I shall proceed to the con- 





spirit of candor and moderation, [ shall es- 
cape censure in bringing it before you? The 
of affliction and berdivement. It is scarcely quectien resolves itself into two particulars, 


sary for a candidate for letters of fellowship 
and ordination? 


ments? The first particular will not require 
much canvassing. 
of common sense would seriously argue, 
that every one who should apply for ordina- 
tion, whose moral character stands fair, even 
Pa ce him a dunce or ignoraimus, should 
fort ! 

sent forth, under the sanction of an Associa- 
tion, as a public teacher. It has been argued 
that this is a free country and no one should 


membered that we have adopted that view 
ol Christianity Wwoich perimiw uv coupe 


ise with duty. We have no salvofor villainy 
—no refuge for infamy to shield herself—-no 
atonemeut-——no vicarious sacrifice—no im- 
puted righteousness—no change of heart— 
no sudden conversions—in short,no juggler’s 
tricks by which the unprincipled may put on 
the surreptitious garments of a false theol- 
ogy, and impose upon mankind under the 
sanction of piety. ‘o us, then, it is of par- 
amount importance that we take heed whom 
we receive, and ‘lay hands suddenly on no 
man.” ‘That unworthy and unprincipled 
men will get in amongst us, we must expect. 
We are subject to accidents of this kind as 
well as the rest of the world; but let us have, 
at least, the consolation of knowing, when 
these unhappy circumstances trauspire, that 
it is our misfortune and not our faull, 

I shall pass on, secondly, to notice the 
mental qualifications. In approaching this 
subject, I enter on the discussion with a cau- 
tious step. I feel sensible that | am treading 
on debateable ground; but so important do I 
consider the matter therewith connected that 
silence on the subject would be treason to 
the interests of the cause. May I not indulge 
the hope that discussing this question, in a 


irst, Are any mental qualifications neces- 


Second|in ,\Wher --  ! 
required of bim in pot of mental attain- 


It appears that no man 





with be received into fellowship and 


be restricted from the privilege of preaching, 
if he saw fit. ‘This we are willing to admit; 
but then this does not meet the question,— 
The point in debate is, whether the recom- 
mendation and countenance of our Associa- 
ation should be extended to those who are 
confessedly incompetent. The affirmative 
to this question lies open to two very serious 
objections—first, it would be detrimental to | 
ourselves; and secondly, it would be injuri- | 
ous to the candidate himself. A successful | 
teacher of any kind, must possess a moder- 
ate share of ability, and a competent knowl- 
edge of that science in which he is engaged 
in instructing others; and to admit to this of- 
fice one who is manifestly deficient in both, 
is evidently injuring the cause we are desi- 
rous of promoting. Again, it would be an 
act of injustice towards the candidate him- 
self. e are giving him a flattering ac- 
knowledgment for talents which he does not 
certificate, as it were, of com- 
peteney, when we know his deficiency—and 
turning him upon the world to learn, by bit- 
ter experienee, that to take a man trom that 
sphere of life where he can acquit himself 
with credit, and transplant him into a high- 
er, the duties of which he is utterly incom- 
tent to fulfil, is neither an act of generos- 
ity or friendship. 





religion, without suffering for conscience 
sake, Wisdom surely dictates that we should 
make a profitable use of the means that are 
placed within our reach, 

' I shall no longer detain you on this sub- 
ject. The frequency of its discussion pre- 
cludes. Tam aware that it is not any thing 
of a novel nature, and I will not tax your 
pnslonee by listening to a “thrice told taie.* 
n dismissing you from this attention, [ will 
close by submitting the following remark :— 
_ Wf the establishment of a Gospel ministry 
is worthy of — support, st cannot be a 
matter of indifference to the public what the 
character and qualifications, of its ministers 
shall be. 

—— 
From the Religious Inquirer. 
HINTS TO UNIVERSALISTS, 

Breruren.—Upon the supposition that 
you have formed, or are about to form your- 
selves into a religious society, I will now 
proceed to suggest such duties as appear to 
me, to be incumbent on you. 

1. See how much you can do for the sup- 
port of preaching. ou know if a preacher 
devotes hix time and talents to the study of 
theology, he must have something to teed 
and elothe himself, and family, if he liave 
one. If he doea not own the means of con- 
veyance he must either hire or go on foot, 
and in either of these cases, he subjects him- 
self to an expense, which he has reason to 
expect the people will defray. If you are 

o eae ee **. +A . 
come to you without running himself in debt, 
I have no doubt he will do it, at your re- 
quest. Ifyou are not as able to do some- 
thing for him, as he is able to preach for 
nothing, | presume, on hearing a statement 
of your circumstances, he will agree to 
preach for nothing, and find himself; at 
least I know of one that will do it. 

You cannot, therefore, say that the want 
of means prevents your hearing the truth, 
even if you have no means at all. But this, 
seldom if ever occurs. There is scarcely a 
man living, that does not in the course of a 
year, spend money which might have been 
appropriated to the support of the gospel, 
without robbing him of the least particle of 
food or raiment, 

Again. You must not depend altogether 
on the amount you can get subscribed, to de- 
termine the degree of liberality and engag- 
edness of the professed friends; for there 
are always some in society, who think the 
pay-day is always to-morrow, and to-morrow 
never comes; and when they subscribe, they 
do it without even thinking, how they should 
contrive to pay it. r deem it important to 
be particular upon this point, because the 
pecuniary concerns of a society have a di- 
rect and powerful bearing upon its prosper- 
ity. Your own judgment will tell you that 
punctuality is the life of business. For want 
of it I have known societies to sink and be- 
come nerveless and palsied. With it they can 
scarcely fail to rise and prosper. 

How necessary, then, that your accownts 
should be annually, if not half-yearly ; settled. 
He that ministers to you, may live ou 
credit, and if so, must depend Hee oe = 
the means to fulfil his own word. he a 
not keep his credit good? Fhese theses 
scribe for preaching, will always bag nage 
cheerfully, and be more engaged to hear the 








I shall therefore pass from the considera- 
tion that some qualifications of a mental 


preaching, if called upon co pay down,—than 


which we may bring our peculiar views of 
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126 ; 
if permitted to let 1 
term. for which the preacher is engaged.— 
My readers know the old adage about “pay -j 
ing for a dead horse; and yeu will find, | 
brethren, that paying for preaching a year | 
er two, or even six months after you have 
réceived it, is somewhat similar in its effect. 
Men are apt to determine the worth of an 
article by its cost; and this remark will bold | 
true, with regard to preaching. I know of | 
neizhborhoods, where they have always had | 
pres -hing for nothing, and J find it general- 
iy the case, that they care no more for tt, 
than for the wind that blows. ‘They seem 
to think the minister is under obliga- 
tions to them for hearing him; and in fact 
this may be the case in some instances; butl | 
speak of it as the general and prevalent tc el- 
ig among them. 

I am fully persuaded, that where sub- 
scriptions remain unpaid for along time, a 
similar feeling obtains. And when a socie- 
tv has adebt hanging apon its shoulders, 
the wheels will run heavy—indifference will | 
soon follow, and thus for want of energy and 
punctuality, may become like ‘trees wither- | 
ed, and plucked up by the roots.’ *This is 
a hard saying; who can hearit??” It is, nev- 
ertheless, true. If you would prosper—if | 
you would have your neighbors join your 
Society, you must keep clear of quag-inires 
and sand-binks, keep your pecuniary tat- 
ters all_stvaisht, Awhath tnd a hard bottom. 





CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER. 
ns And Truth diffuse her Cediaude Gom the Piteds. 
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GARDINER, FRIDAY, JULY 26, 1833. 
OBJECTIONS TO UNIVERSALISM. 
As Jesus said of the Christian religion in 
general—“If any man will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of 
God,”—so we are willing, as we should be, to 
say of our views of Chriszianity,-If any man 
will be governed by the spirit of the system 
and fulfill its maxims,—his judgment as to 
its truth or falsehood shall be entitled to the 
highest respect. But is it generally true— 
is it ever true—that those who are the loud- 
est and the most active in opposing our doc- 
trive as unsound in itself and pernicious in 
its tendency, are acquainted with it in this 
practical, and can speak of it in this exper- 
imental, manner? Not at all? They are 
men who “know not whereof they affirm,” 
persons who believe in an opposite system, 
and are destitute of all experimental ac- 
quaiutanee with the subject. Or, if there be 
any who profess to know any thing of the 
doctrine by having been Universalists, they 
always happen to be of that class who con- 
fess they never believed the doctrine! It is 
a fact which is worthy of note, and which 
will bear repeating, that the most violent 
opposers of Universalism in this day, like 
the higoted opponents of Christianity in our 
Saviour’s time, are those who do not and 
will not judge its claims by the practical test 
I\very where, 





which we have mentioned. 
they are men who speak by conjecture, who 
deaw inferences from premises based on 
prejudice, and draw conclusions, which we 
say, are unfair and unwarrantable. 
Sometime ago, we recollect, the editor of 


ee 


the Trumpet raised an inquiry something 
like the following: Suppose a person were 
to take his residence as a stranger in a place 
where he was desirous the people should as- | 
certain that he was a Universalist by his | 
course of conduct in society—not by any 
thing he should say on the subject; what 
We 
thought the inquiry a pertineut one, and no 


course of conduct would he pursue? 


doubt existed in our mind as to the answer 
every candid mind would give the question? 
Believing in God as the Father of all, he 
would regard mankind as his brethren, enti- 
tled to his fraternal consideration and to 
equal rights and privileges in the sight of 


God. 


system, and the community would judge of 


His conduct would correspond to this 


his faith by his works, and thereby know him 
to be a Universalist. We are willing Uni- 
ae meer nyt wee garngyend tien 


wrwry 


practical test which candor may require.— 


awees 


Let the objector, before he condemius our | 
system, do what the system requires; and if 
by this course he shail find he is thereby ren- 
deresl a worse man, we agree now in the 





} 
| 


face of the world and before heaven, that | 
his testimony shall be final against the doc- | 
trine. But objections never come against it | 
from such a source. They come from men 
who are not entitled to credit; thatis to say, 
from men who do not profess to “know” by 
actual experience, whereof they aflirm.— 
They guess much, and conjecture not a little. 
Now such evidence will never sutisfy a Uni- 
versalist of the error of his system. He 
knows more about it than the witness. He 
has tested the system by his own experience; 
and all Universalists agree, that the tendency 
of the system is not a licentious one. Ought 
they not to know as much about it as others? 
Aad will not their testimony weigh as much > 
before the public, as that of men who con- 


fessedly have not found the system bad by 
doing what it requires? 








While we thus complain of our opponents, 
however, on account of unfair judgment, we 
feel bound to say to every Universalist—see 
to it that you know the doctrine, whether it 
be of God or not, by a supreme devotion to 
its spirit and to the moral duties which it 
enjoins, Without this, you may indeed be- 
lieve; but without this, you cannot, know 
all the excelleney of the system. Without 
it, too, your fuith is dead—and if dead, of 





| able is of this description. 
about half way between a Unitarian and a | 
Trinitarian church, and kis general relation | 


| nan race, 


remain to the end of the | little value. We wish that every professed 
| believer in God’s universal grace, would 


He would then 
m4 .- - - .- . ~ 

experience the richness of his faith. Then, 

too, would the world see in his life a demon. 


live up to his profession. 


| strable proof the truth and excellency of bis 


doctrine; and the mouths of gainsayers would 
be stopped—stopped vastly more effectually 
thari by all the might of polemical contro- 
versy. 
—_—— 
SPLITTING THE DIFFERENCE. 


There are some very wise men in our) 


world; men of excellent judgment,and w ith- 
If a controversy arises be- 


al very prudent. 


tween parties, sects or individuals, they, be- | 


ing remarkably candid and free from preju- 
dice, aud looking on things with philosophi- 
cal eyes, take it for granted that both are 
wrong—about equally so—and judge that 
the truth Jies betwixt them. Thomas Peace- 
His residence is 


AD WEES ICY te 


to society is about equal with both sects. It | 


differences between the two Societies, and 
not without a nice calculation that he has 
In his 


come to a conclusion on the subject. 


opinion, they are both partly wrong, and | 
They are the two ex- | 


both partly right. 
tremes,—the truth lies in the middle. Each 
is about equally removed from the true 
point, And though, for the sake of peace, 
he does not say much about it, he has been 
heard to express it as his judgment, that God 
neither exists as one Goi in one person, nor 
He takes the 
medium, and has very sagely concluded, 
that, as both parties contending are equally 
at fuult, the truth of the matter is—God ex- 
is not 


as three persons in one God. 


ists in one person and one half. He 
set about this, indeed; but such is his opin- 
ion; and in the profession of it, he hopes to 
receive the fellowship and enjoy the coufi- 
dence of both parties. 

One day last fall, as we heard, two prom- 
ising pupils in an Institution in the upper 
part of a certain county, fell out problemat- 
ically, on account of a disagreement on 
some mathematical problem. After much 
severe tugging, the point was onthe point of 
being settled, providing the parties could 
agree as to the sum of the numbers four and 
four, William that four and 
four made eight, wh<éreby the truth of his 
grand operation would be demonstrated,— 
Jolin, not relishing the idea of yielding,with 
much seeming confidence denied the fact, 
and strenuously maintained that four and 
four made ten, and tried several ingenious 


maintained 


evpedients. hy diverse cambinatians, te peore 
his assertion, The controversy became vio- 
lent; and John, knowing he had nothing to 
lose, and perhaps something to gain, finally 
agreed to William’s proposition, and sub- 
mitted the point to the Preceptor for a deci- 
sion. 
erest and most noncommittal men living. He 


This Preceptor was one of the clev- 


abhorred controversy in religion, and in 
mathematies also. With him, it was a safe 
rule to consider disputants always as equally 
The question was referred to him 
for a decision. After thought he 


finally decided, that both were wrong; four 


wrong, 
much 


and four did not make eight, neither did they 
make ten, but precisely niue. 
withdrew. 

There are some such men in religion.— 


The parties 


We never can look upon them with many 
sentiments or respect or veneration, A doc- 


trine is true or false. Let every man exam- 


ine the evidences fairly and make up his 
mind—judgmatically, as old Justice Shaw 
used to say; but as to this course of splitting 
differences and condemning every thing as 
wrong, and finding the truth where no one 


[Pte ewer 4. 


~~ fone we regard it as cen- 
surable and ridiculous. We prefer an open, 
honest opponent to a covert, half way friend. 
—p-—— 
TRUTH. 
“We have been 


it is possible to know what truth is, espe- 
cially on so momentuous a subject as the 
future and changeless condition of the hu- 
If in that book which professes 
to be a revelation from the all-perfect God 
and one of the specific objects of which, is 
to bring ‘immortality to light,’ the whole 
subject of immortality, the condition of 
souls ina future world, their happiness or 
misery, is nevertheless left altogether in ob- 
scurity, undertermined and undeterminable,— 
we have only to lament, that the Book which 
professes to acquaint us with our future con- 
dition, has so utterly failed of its object.” 
Christian Mirror. 
We agree most perfectly with the Mirror, 
and are happy that there is a single point on 
which we can agree with that print. We 


do, indeed, believe that there is such a thing 


as Truth, and that the Scriptures which pro- | 


fess to be a revelation to man concerning 
his present relationship and duties to God, 
and his final portion forever, have not left 
the main subject all in the dark—as some 
professing christians seem to maintain. To 
our mind the truth is clear, fully and satis- 
factorily so, that, according to the Serip- 
tures, Ged, by his moral government wiil 
subdue and reconcile all things to himself, 
making all happy in his own holiness, The 
Mirror, we take it,thinks differently—believ- 
ing either that God will not, or cannot save 


acccustomed to believe | 
that there is such a thing as Truth, and that | 


all men. The editor has a right to his opin- ! 
ion; but we cannot thus limit the Holy one 
of Israel;—-we cannot deny either the uni- 
versality of his good will or his power. 


ie 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION. 

This Universalist Association enjoyed a 
pleasant meeting in Hamilton, N. Y. on the 
5th and 6th ult. The council was organized 
by appointing Rev. S. R. Smith, Modera- 
tor, and Revs. J. Freeman and O. Roberts, | 
Clerks. The newly formed Societies in 
| Richfield and in Nelson, were teken into | 
Br. John E. Holmes was | 
Delegates were chosen 
The Counties of 








the Association. 
licensed to preach. 
to the State Conventiun. 
Otsego and Schoharie with the South parts 
of the Counties of Herkimer and Montgom- | 
ery, were set off from this Association, and 
measures taken to form anew Association | 
within that territory. The doings of a 
Council which conferred ordination on Br, 
O. Roberts since the lust meeting, were ap- 
Fourteen Ministers, and seventeen 
Sermons were 





proved, 
| lay Delegates were present. 


. wr £ eeory Oe 422 cower, 


N. Doolittle, S. Jones, A. B. Grosh, and S. 
R. Sinith. The next meeting will be held 
in Nelson Flatts on the Ist Wednesday and 
Thursday in June, 1834. 





ST. LAWRANCE ASSOCIATION. 

The Ministers and Delegates of this As- 
sociation met in Malone, N. Y. on 26th ult. 
aud continued in session till the close of the 
27th. Br. J. Wallace was Moderator, and 
Br. P. Morse and Br. J. Bradley were | 
Clerks. Brs. Elisha A. Garfield and Daniel 
‘Tenny were licensed to preach. Delegates 
| were chosen to the State Convention. 
mons were preached by Brs. J. Bradley, D. 
Skinner, and P. Morse; and the Eucharist 
administered by Bes. Skinner and Wallace. 
This Association will meet next year in 


Ser- 


Thursday iu June. 
—>— 
NEW MEETING HOUSE. 

The frame of a Universalist Church was 
raised in Spencer, Mass. on the 2d inst. A 
large congregation of both sexes attended to 
witness the scene, and religious services 
were performed, consisting of a prayer by 
Br. Gilman Noyes, an original Hymn, and 
an Address by Br. W. A. Stickney. 

een 
METIIODIST FAST. 

The New England Conference of Metho- 

dists have appointed the First day of August 


| opinion; and for ourselves we 


appear to holda different opinion. 


| odist point to any thing that they h 


Potsdam, N.Y. on the last Wednesday and | 








This writer proceeds to say, that 8 — 
ple of Rhode Island, eacepting the methodist, 
almost universally concur with the jury in 

freely confess, 
that although the Methodist a 
ent opinien, there can be but little . ‘ 
that the leaders among them who pare oa 
ed carefully at the trial, have — at the 
same result. Of this, we say, We —> 
doubt; and we regard it as a mene a 
ing hypoecricy and wickedness in therm, 





N. H. CONVENTION, = 
The second meeting of the New Han. 
shire Convention of Universalists took place 
in Warner, on the 26th and 27th ult, The 
Council was organized by the choice of Br 
L. Huntington, (Layman,) Moderator, ani 
Revs. J. G. Adams and J. P. Atkinso) 
Clerks. The ordinations of Br. §. Clar, 
and J. G. Adams, which took place 4), 
the last meeting, were approved. Pow 
brethren, viz. A. L. Balch, H. Knapp, q 
A. Davis and J, V. Wilson, were licens, 
as preachers. The Connecticut River 4, 
sociation was received into fellowship, Sid 
Delegates were chosen to represent ,), 
Council in the “General Convention” hey 
September. Br. W. S. Balch was appoint 
to correspond with Rev. H. Ballou, 24, 
the subject of publishing a Commentary » 
the.New Testament. A Resolution dis, 
proving the use of ardent spirits “as an ay, 
cle of common drink,” and recommen, 
“abstinence,” was adopted. [We do yy 
like the studied caution and guarded phray. 
ology of this resolution—why not oe) thy 
whole hog,” as the Keutuchians would cy, 
against even the beginnings of the evilnt, 
terrible evil of intemperance?) The thay), 
of the Convention were voted to By } 
Moore for his Introductory Address; to the 
Congregational Society, for the use of thi 





Ve have one important question to rng 
this stage of the affair, viz: who 1s to. 
blamed in justice for the excitement — 
increases with such fearful os Meth. 

. - ¢ for it! ar ? » 
who is to be blamed for it omnia 
Has it not been their conduct 
ng else, that has increased 
it? Uf so, why should they complain of it! 
They knew very well what the state of pub- 
lie feeling was in Bristol, and all pip — 
England; they knew what opimion the pubd- 
lie had formed in regard to Avery's charac- 
ter; but with a criminal recklessness, aud as 
if to fan the flame of indignation, they sta- 
tioned himas a preacher of the gospel, va the 
place from which he went forth on the ev en- 
ing of the morder. Infidels may well ery. 
out against religion, if this is the conduct ot 
christians. We do not here approve the 
tne net snasdor, thee Avery pas 
been hung in effigy; we rather wonder that 
by an incensed multitude deeds of greater 
violence have not been done. We trust 
however that the community every where 
will show themselves to be posessed of more 
prudence than the Methodistechurch, Avery 
has fled, the world knows not where, as the 
papers in Rhode Island say. He isnot to 
be seen; and we hope for the honor of reli- 
gion, he will never enter the sacred desk 
again. Perhaps he can spend his time pleas- 
antly on an “excursion of observation,” 
though the eveniugs at this season of the 
year are rather too short for such business. 
When he travels for observation, he goes in 
the middle of winter; be starts an hour or 
two befure sun-set, and gets back at suu-rise 
on the next morning. 

But we press the question once more, who 
is to be blamed for the present excitement? 
We say again, the Methodist church, and 
the editors whom they have in their employ. 
What terns of opprobrium have they not 
lavished on every one who will not say, 
against his own convictions, that Avery is 
innocent? At the very time when this 
chureh should humble itself in dust and ash- 
es, und be mute for shame aud contrition, it 
is uttering the vilest slander against every 
editor and every man, who will not echo its 
own voice. As aspecimen, we give our 
readers the following paragraph, which we 
took from the Methodist paper in this city. 
The writer is endeavoring to prove that 
those who believe Avery guilty may be divi- 
ded into two classes, Ist, “those who hate cellent brethren, and the fourth we doul 
the Methodists,’ and 2nd, “men of lewd | not is fitted for his place. The Anchor is 
and dissolute habits.” "This is a fair speci- published weekly in octavo form at $1.0 
men of the feeling of methodist church 
members, and of the editors who ure court- 
ing their favor. Here is the paragraph: 


to allay it? ; 
more than any thi 


meeting house, and to the Moderator for ;), 


his duty. Br. D. Forbes was appointed ,, 
deliver the Introductory discourse next yey, 
The Circular Letter was written by Br, J.) 
Atkinson, Seventeen Ministers were presey, 
The Cun. 
vention will meet next year in Mereiii) 
Bridge, on the 4th Wednesday and 'Thyy. 
day in June, 


No list of Delegates appears. 


Duriag the session, Sermons were preac\, 
ed in the following order—by Brs. J. Moor, 
J. G, Adams, J. P. Atkinson, W. 8S, Bale 
aud Russell Streeter. 

<omiinds 
GOSPEL ANCITOR, 

We have received the second number 
the first has not come to hand—of the Go. 
pel Anchor, printed in Troy, N.Y. by ii, 
J. Grew, Editor and Proprietor, assisted by 
Rev. C. F. Le Fevre, [. D. Williatnsn 
and R. O. Williams. Here is a trio of ex. 





| per year in advance, We wish the paper 
great success, believing it deserves it. We 


*The second elass are men who are them- | shall be happy to forward the names end c. 








to be observed as a day of humiliation, fast- 
ing and prayer. 
ty in this appointment; for 3€ ever a sect on 
navth ha noan-tve tO humble itseir, it is the 
Methodist—considering the course which 
they have taken to sustain their brother 
Avery. 





—_—p— 
PUBLIC OPINION. 

We are glad to see the public pr *ss speak- 
ing out and speaking plainly on the subject 
of FE. K. Avery’s acquittal. So far as our 
knowledge extends ninetecen-twenticths of 
the people believe he was guilty of seducing 
and murdering the Cornell girl, And if the 
papers in other places areto be credited, 
such is the public sentiment every where.— 
Even in Bristol and neighborhood, where 
the murder took place, and where Avery has 
been restationed by the Conference, his effi- 
gies have been hung, shot and burned or 
given to the dogs. A similar 
took place in Augusta, we are told, a few 


circumstance 
evenings since, An cfligy constructed with 
some labor and skill, was hung and burned, 
We do not approve of such things; but they 
serve to show what public sentiment is. 
The editor of the Trumpet seems resolved 
to follow this subject up. 
he has the following atticie, several of the 


In his lest paper, 


facts ia whieh will prolibly be new to some 
of our readers, 
PUBLIC INDIGNATION. 

On the 4th of July, piblic feeling against 
li. K. Avery and the Methodist Church, 
broke forth in a somewhat tumultuous man- 
ver in several parts of Rhode Island. We 
have no doubt itis difficult for the citizens 
of Bristol and its neighborhood, abused and 
insulted as they have been, to repress their 
emotions. Reason’ however should not be 
permitted to lose her sway. The effizy of 
Avery was hung, shot and burned in Bristol, 
the place where the Methodist Conference 
bas had the imprudence and the hardihood 
to re-station bim; and in Portsmouth, on the 
opposite side of the ferry from Bristol, it was 
hung and afterwards given to the dogs We 
do not mention these acts for the purpose of 
approving them publicly, but to show the 
indignation that the conduct of the Metho- 
dist Church has excited. The excitement 
seems to increase more and more; and a fix- 
ed resolution appears to have been formed 
to resist to the last the attempt of the church 
to force Avery upon the public as a preacher 
of the gospel. 

_ ‘The Methodists know very well, that the 
Jury although they rendered a legal verdict 
of not guilty, have confessed since the trial 
that they all believed him guilty, This fact 
is notorious. It has been proclaimed aloud. 
Take the following from a Newport paper: 

“Str—I have seen it stated in a Boston 
paper, that ten out of twelve of the jury in 
the case of Ephraim K. Avery, were of 
opinion that he was not guilty of the murder 
of Miss Cornell. Now | as ready to slate 
on oath that four of the jurors told me that 
the jury were unanimous of opinion that he 
was guilty, fouly and dreadfully guilty o 
the deed, and that he was cleared only by their 


We think there is proprie- | 


| us they. 


selves of lewd and dissolute habits. None | yitanees of subscribers 
clamor, ‘guilty—guilty ,’ so soon and so loud | 
They think that not a Methodist | 


Monee enrenge conees of iets bite 











ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. | 


aamler, 


Trhbtictor - 
who holds their conduct in stern abhorrence TT oe Chi, mae +. 
ought to be hanged. It takes but little to pp oe Bae st Intelligencer J m 
couvince them that a man may abandon his | STIORT SERMON tweeNo. LX XXVIII, 
family and all his obligations, for the lowest |} ‘Text.—*Netther muwmmur ye, as soni 
gratifieations. Judging from their own con- | of them also murmured, and were destroyed 
duct and the conduct of their associates, @f the deslrayer.’—1 Cor. x. 10, 
they think such a course altogether probable: | "Lhe apostle refers the Hebrews to ther 
while aman of sound morals, can hardly | ancesters in the wilderness: and would bay: 
think it possible that another should be guilty | thein take warning, and avoid their sir, 
ot conduct at which his own feelings so re- | that they may escape their suiferings. 
volt. Such men have another feeling which | | Moses bad sent ove man from each of the 
urges them on. If they can haula clean | tribes to search out the land of Canaan— 
person into their mess, they calculate that it | When they returned ten broucht up an eri 
will make a better average of character, and | report concerning the land, and only two, 
so they shall bleach a little. Or perhaps | Caleb and Joshua, brought up a good repor. 
going still farther, they feel comforted under | As the people believed the evil report of te 
the goadings of conscience, if a man who | ten, they fell to murinuring against the Lor! 
professes purity is found as guilty as them- | for bringing them into such trials and ditl- 
selves. ‘hese men are sadly disappointed | culties. But the Lord sent the plague to te- 
at the acquittal of Avery. ‘They smelt the | stroy those ten murmurers, who inade the 
bloed of a Methodist priest, aud hoped to people murmu-. and with them, the whol 
taste it. Now that the cup is withheld, their company of murmurers. This event wi 
thirst is raging.” — ; B recorded as au example to after generatiots. 
‘This is a sweeping condenmation. “They The sin of murmuring, at the dealings « 
think that every man of virtuous conduct | divine providence is common to the peop! 
who holds lewd and dissoliste habits in stern | of eyery ace and ceuntre. ‘The language 
abhorrence, ought to be hanged.” Again, | of a murmurer is, God ‘does not live av 
“these men are sadly disappointed at the | govern the affairs of mankind; or he doe 
acquittal of Avery. They smelt the blood | jot order things wisely; or he does not brins 
of @ Methodist priest and hoped to Taste | ahout events in the best way and manney 
ir. Now that the cup is withheld, their | or he does not intend good to his creatures 
thirst is raging.” ‘Ihis is aimed at the citi- | jn the trials which he. brings upon them.— 
a — cea Yer wren yp Hence, when crossing circumstances met! 
- f. atthe virtuous and high minded citi- 3 . : he hi 
zens of Fall River, from among whom the ay a ee See pth Fs 
virl was torn, and at those editors who have Bi mylene apg agi a 
4 ’ nose f. e F apot: H 7s — & Ie 
had independence enough to speak out bold- ee gat apt genta 
mcm hy? anme ng e an murmuring spirit is an mathaehse! So. 
saad Uiebbeistndahtin thesate ins — can a person be thaukful for a 
of hoping to taste the blood of a Methodi st porn a er alpen, ow -" 
, SOprag te ene 00d of & Methost | reconciled minds, seem to think that they 
oe = of still ee ataging thirst | serve something better from God as the 
or it. e say p i er suc ® 
language as his deliberate soatbedinlin athe re A Aaa esetiice i, engi ~ 
present state of the community, has no re- oon a a ee pe ing 
gard whatever for the public good. If w coe: Ss SE We ao Seem, iin pees 
; nih gece. Wwe | against divine providence. But here a mu! 
have taken a right view of the case, he is muri : P pie cet in mute 
* alas pegattes we : ing disposition may be displayed in ml! 
guilty of a wilful and malicious libel on the muring at murmurers. And it may be said 
public; and he has no right to complain of that the preacher, in his Short Sermon, ° 


any consequences that follow this outrage on : : . ed ol 
’ ; , 2 OSpns? murmuring, is gu e same de 
the sense of the community, The writer & Is guilty of thes 


r which he complains. For he murmus 
who penned the above paragraph, the edi- against Fe tn sok This may be true. Fe 
ae approve it, and the church whose | people are often blinded to their own faults 
wickedness it was designed to hide, must lie yf ‘ 

‘ Pitti > when they undertake to censure or core 
es the a they have brought | others Bat the preacher would ouly follow 
own upon ly . ry i ‘ 
pon themselves, the apostle in the text. He mentions 0" 








—— murers, and tells his hearers of murmure's 

— DEDICATIONs in old times, and admonishes them of the 

A new Universalists Church, recently built | consequences. If so doing makes Pau P 
in Charlton, Saratoga Co. N. was dedicated | ™'tmurer, then the writer of this Sho 


Sermon is one. . 
But murmurers are in danger of destr’ 
tion. Yea, murmurersdo destroy their 0" 
peace, when they possess a murmuring (¢™ 
per at heart. This the writer knows fro” 
bitter experience. es 
When he has perceived a murmuring os 
position in children and other near conve®. 
ions, and it las appeared to be destructivt 
their peace of mind, and gendered 40 “ 
grateful heart, he has fallen into a mur” 
ing temper, because his fellow travellers 
the journey of life, have complainee ° 


on Sunday last—Sermon by Rev. C. F, Le- 
Fevre of Troy. 
—~—— 

GREEN MOUNTAIN ASSOCIATION. 

This is a Universalist body in Vermont. 
It held an annual session in Weston, on the 
19 ult. Br. W. Skinner presided as Mod- 
erator, and Br. W.S. Ballou officiated as 
Clerk. ‘Ten ministers were present. Thomas 
Williams of Wiiliamsville, was licensed as 


a preacher. During the meeting, Sermons | roughness of the way, and the painful 
were preached by Br. S. Clark, Freeman | ours they were made to endure. i" his 
Loring, S. C. Loveland, W. S. Ballou and has been stopped, and felt reprove? ©. 








interpretation of the law.” 





Warren Skinner. 


heart, which complained at another 
muring. has 


As his own peace 


satisfactory manner in which he discharyif 
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d in this way, he would save others 
destruction. 
7 sed through this world resembles 
[srael’s journey in the wilderness, in many 
- They were led by a way they 
So it is with every one now.— 
difficulties and dangers to en- 
So have we. They had different 
accounts from the promised lund. Some 
said it was good, others it was not worthy 
their attention. Some were for going for- 
ward, others were for turning back into 
Egypt. So it isnow. Some tell of the rest 
for God’s people, in believing the promises 
of the gospel. Others make light of these 
things, and turn again to the weak and beg- 
garly elements wherein they desire to be in 
bondage. Some are yest ov wishing to have 
their own wills, and if they cannot, they 
surimur at their lot. W hereas, if they would 
resign their wills to the divine will, and in 
whatsoever state they are would be content, 
they would find great gam, ‘ 
God has promised a goodly land flowing 
as it were, with milk and honey. But as 
many have become, from early education, 
strongly attached to the flesh pots, and mel- 
ions, and leeks of Egypt, they murmur be- 
cause they cannot enjoy them, 
Many murmur, when they see the pros- 
erity of others; expecially, if they do not 
themselves possess the same. A murmuring 
disposition, springs from pride and self-con- 
ceit. A proud person imagines that he knows 
what is best for himself, without depending 
Maker to guide and protect; to 
supply and comfort. When self conceit 
predominates in man, he thinks he knows 
better than all other beings in the universe, 
If he admits the idea, that there is a Su preme 
who exists somewhere in the uni- 
he does not trust in his usiversal 


stroye 
from th 
Our journe 


respects. 
knew not. 
They had 


counter. 


upon his 


Being 
verse, yet 
ageney and control. . : : 

“4s soon as a man believes in his heart that 
God reigns over all, and worketh all things 
aceording to the council of his own will, he 
will be still and know that God does all 
things well. ‘Then he will be thankful, and 
content with the portion allotted him on 
earth, 

But none are perfect in this respect. All 
nt times think, that they have reason to 
mourn,though they do not call it murmuring. 
There may be a difference. Bat all should 
watch and pray lest they enter into tempta- 
tion. 

Save Lord from a repining heart, 
From murmuring thoughts within ; 

© may Enever from thee part, 

And wander on in sin. 

Let me possess a quiet mind, 

Resigned to all thy will; 

‘To wisdom’s ways, be strong incline, 
And thy commands fulfil. 


Pardon my past rebellious ways, 

And keep me in the road ; ; 
Where humble prayer, and thankful praise, 
Shall rise to thee my God. 


Lord grant to all, thy peaceful grace, 

A luwmlle heart of love; 

Then will thy children seek thy face, 

And dwell with thee above. Ss. 
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** And eatch the manners living as they rise.’” 





GARDINER, FRIDAY JULY 26, 1833. 


The citizens of Bangor are talking about 
applying to the Legislature for a City char- 
ter, A more vigilane police, than is usually 
found in towns, may be necessary to sup- 
press such riots, as the ong which recently 
tvok place in that town, 

ve ee 


A public discussion on the merits of the 


Colonization Society was had last week in | “bunches” were only the backs of several 


Portland, Several Clergymen, Lawyers,&c. 
participated; some taking part for the Colo- 
nization Society, and others advocating Gar- 
rison’s plan, for immediate emancipation,— 
‘ihe result seems to have been most favora- 
Lie to the former side; as, after the debate, 
an euxiliar Colonization Society was form- 
ed, consisting of upwards of two hundred 
members, 
—_>—- 

The inercury in the thermometer, placed 
in the shade, on Monday rose about 90 de- 
grees above 0. This was rather the warm- 
est day, hitherto, we have had this summer, 
Corn begins to look well, wheat is said to be 
excellent, potatoes are promising, and hay 
comes in fairly, 

oe 

A Sprexpip Aximat.—There is now ex- 
hibiting in this eity the most splendid ani- 
mal of the ox kind, that we ever witnessed 
— ‘THe Gaeat Butt, Herceres.” He is 
seven years old—weighs about THREE THOU- 
SAND FIVE HUNDRED PouNDS, is docile in his 
disposition—perfect in symmetry, and won- 
erful in stature. He measures 11 feet 9in- 
ches from his uose to his tail, girts nine feet, 
and is five feet eight inches in height. He 
~ of the improved Durham short horned 
aw and was raised on the Pease farm in 

rreenland, N. H, We recommend all ad- 
sta of useful and beautiful stock to pay 
t re Ragen animal a visit. He is in charge 
of Mr. Suexpon, of Portsmouth, the inspect- 
wt ihe of Beef, for the state of N. Hamp- 
saad Who intends journing with him through 
, cc part of our state, at least as far 
“8 Vangor, via Augusta,—Eastern Argus. 

The above named animal will, we learn, 
be in this village for exhibition in a few days. 
He will also be exhibited in Hallowell and 
Augusta. A Portland editor, who has seen 
him, says, “It is worthy every man’s time 
a trouble to inspect him, as it is questiona- 
le whether his equal is to be found in 
America,” 
—>— 
in honest colored man—as noble as any 
aan work of God.—A few days since, a 
g _ eman lost in the street Three Hundred 
York @. which was advertised in the New- 
ful ect azette. ‘The next morning, the faith- 
vied 4 yes porter in the store of P. I. Ne- 
which k * came forward with the money, 
to add - a in the street. It is needless 
dane at he was handsomely rewarded by 
© owner; but, his richest reward is, a con- 


Sclousness of havin f i 
duty.—N, Ws Gaztite. oa acti 








The Washington Globe of Wednesday 
states that an agent of the New-England 
Methodist Conference is travelling through 
the country erry contributions to pay 
the expenses of the Rev. E. K. Avery’s de- 
fence. On the Sabbath before the last he 
was in that city, and in two churches collect- 
ed about $150. He stated that the expenses 
had been $6,000, that several of their society 
had made themselves responsible for the 
whole sum, that 1000 had been contributed 
by the New-England Conference, and that 
he had been sent as an agent to collect the 
rest abroad.— Transcript. 


The Government pays all necessary ex- 
penses, in capital trials—wherefore then the 
need of these $6000? For whose benefit is 
this? Is not this a trick to sponge the public? 


—— 


{ From the American Traveller.] 


THE SEA SERPENT. 


Being naturally of an inquisitive mind, | 


and my habit having led me to make frequent 


investigations, rather thau subject myself to | 


the inconvenience and error continually aris- 
ing from the reception of mere assertions, I 
have ever doubted of the existence of any 
extraordinary animal, designated by the ap- 
pellation at the head of this article. The 
Sea Serpent is said to have made its first ap- 
pearance in 1817, and frequently since.— 
During all theee years I have lived in the 
immediate neighborhood of the places where 
it has been said to have been observed, and 
after the most patient and laborious investi- 
gation, am perfectly satistied that no such 
animal as an enormous water serpent has 
been seen. I mean not by this to infringe 
the veracity of a single individual, having 
not the least doubt but that those who have 
testified to his existence have actually seen, 
at times, some uncommon appearance in the 
water. There are, in the eastern village of 
Lynn, called Swampscut, about a hundred 
men, accustomed, at all seasons of the year, 
to puss over the waters of the bay, and par- 
ticularly on the east of Nahant, where the 
sea serpent, it is said, has been most often 
seen. As plain matter-of-fact men, espe- 
cially in whatever regards appearances in 
the water, there is perhaps uot an equal 
nuinber in N. England more to be depended 
upon. ‘They have never seen any sea ser- 
pent, but they have seen appearances simi- 
lar to those which have been taken for such, 
and these have been occasioned, not by poi- 
poises, whales or sharks, but by a very large 
species of fish, frequenting these waters at 
a certain season of the year, which fisher- 
men are accustomed to call horse mackerel. 
‘These are sometimes seen as much as ten or 
twelve feet in length, and as large round as 
the body of a horse. They are sometimes 
alone, but generally in companies of five, 
ten, or more, and following each other rap- 
idly through the water, give the appearances 
that have been described in the sea serpent 
accounts, but in which the experienced and 
well discering fishermen of Swampscut are 
never mistaken. | have particularly enquired 


| of three men of this town, who once signed 


a paper that they had seen the sea serpent, 
and they say that they saw something in the 
water, and having heard of the sea serpent, 
agreed to call it such, and when the man 
came for their depositions, they signed, in a 
moment of humor, what he had written, but 
they would not testify in a court of justice, 
as a clear matter of fact, that they had seen 
any real serpent in the water. ‘The testimo- 
nies lately published in the Boston papers 
may be allowed their full weight, but they 
only prove that something was seen—and 
do not even pretend to say what. They say 
that the head resembled that of a ‘‘pickerel.”’ 
A Swampscut fisherman, a good judge of 
fish, would have said that it resembled a 


| mackerel, and that what have been taken for 





fish, following each other in succession. It 
seems that some of ihe passengers in the 
steam boat saw ‘the head,’ while others, 
equally near, saw “only a break in the wa- 
ter,” and it was “impossible to judge of the 
length.” All this perfectly agrees with the 
Swampseut elucidation,and the account that 
“three or four” were seen at one time, is in 
perfect unison, Now when we take into the 
uccount the consideration, that persons not 
extremely critical in such matters, are not 
always enabled to judge with certainty of 
the appearances in the water, in consequence 
of the motion of the objects, the dashing of 
the waves and the refraction of the rays of 
light—when we reflect that persons on the 
water are disposed to magnify every object 
in proportion to theircredulity or their fears, 
especially when they are professedly in 
search of the marvellous—when we consider 
that editors, however intelligent in other 
matters, have no better means of judging in 
this affair than others—and when,moreover, 
we know that a large portion of mankind 
are as much disposed to believe in the wou- 
derful now, as in the terrible days of Cotton 
Mather, spectre ships and witchcraft, we 
have no great difficulty in accounting for the 
‘wonderful tale” of the “Sea Serpent.”— 
There is another thing worth noticing, which 
is, that the Sea Serpent has au excellent 
geod alinanac, and a remarkably exact time- 
piece of his own; for he not only comes 
regularly every season, but he always makes 
his visits between the fourt of July and the 
last day of August, having never been known 
to be ‘‘on hand” atany other season; and he 
js as methodical in the hours which he keeps. 
When. therefore, it is recollected that the 
period of his visits is just the time when 
visitors are most wanted at Nahant, and that 
editors are delighted with any thing marvel- 
lous to vivify their columns and their readers, 
we wonder less at the harmless fiction of the 
“sea serpent.” You may be assured, Mr. 
Editor. that the mass of the people here, and 
those who have the best means of judging, 
regard the accounts of the ‘Sea Serpent,” 
as a pleasant piece of fudge, Perhaps it is a 
pity to spoil so pretty a piece of marvel for 
those who delight in the supernatural, and 
so attractive a subject for a newspaper par- 
agraph. , 

Phillip’s Point, July 15. 

—>——— 

Subscribers and Patrons.—The reply of the 
Boston Courier to a correspondent, and the 
definition of the word Patron, which it eim- 
braced, have been very generally circulated, 
as remarks so just and original should be.— 
The New-York Mirror has followed up 
the subject with its characteristic ability.— 
The innitiated know how to appreciate the 
truth of its distinctions—patrons may aid the 
starting of a paper, but customers must sus- 
tain it. Patrons are a vacijiating descrip- 
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tion of people, who are constantly changing 


| their Support from one journal tu another— 
' 2 ”.* 

| customers are solid, steady friends, whom 
| 
| 


you find on your {subscription list year after 
year, always with the word paid after their 
names, and who never think of discontinuing 
their paper while they can afford to take it. 
Patrons send you uncurrent notes, and fur- 
get to pay the postage—customers enclose 
good bills, and their letters are always post 
paid, Patrons will stop their subseription 
on the slightest provocations; customers will 
stick to you like wax. Patrons will expect 
you to open your columns to any communi- 
cation they send you—customers will expect 
you to be governed by your own judgmeut 
in all such matters. Patrons will quarrel 
| with you for advocating or opposing any 
/ measure in which they may happen to be 
interested—customers will respect you for 
an independent course. The one class 1 a 
prop to the literature of the land—the other 
a mere ignis fatius which leads the unwary 
| proprietor into difficulties, and leaves bim 
there.—Philadelphia Gazette, 
———— 
[From the Maine Parmer.] 
How are we, as a stute situated? 





What 


have we done, and what can we do? Asa 
state, we are situated well enough. We do 


uot lack for territory, for we have nearly as 
much as allthe rest of New England. We 
tle not lack fox» coa Cocet, tyr we have more 
than any other State in the Union. We do 
not lack for rivers, for we have four that di- 
vide us into as many almost equal parts, be- 
sides smaller ones in abundance. We do 
not lack for mill privileges, for they are in- 
numerable. We do not lack for bills, or 
mountains, for we have them as high as the 
clouds— Nor plains, for we have some us fer- 
tile as Egypt, and others as barren as Sahara. 
Nor forests, for we have those that have 
never been explored, Nor GrowinG popu- 
lation, as every log hut will testify. What 
then do we lack? Public spirit, an expand- 
ed enterprise; extended views of State econ- 
omy; Men endowed with moral courage and 
unconquerable energy, to plan—to go four- 
ward and to execute. We want the Saco 
canalled to Mt. Washington; the Androscog- 
gin made navigable from Brunswick to Um- 
bugog; the Kennebec from ‘Ticonic to Moose- 
head and the Penobscot from Bangor to Kath- 
adin. Besides these great channels, Nature 
has chelked out as it were innumerable oth- 
er routes, and not only that, but dug half of 
them herself. A canal from Sandy River to 
the Androscoggin through Chesterville could 
probably, be easily made. And one from 
Norridgewock to Augusta through the ponds 
of Rome and Mt. Vernon, might be con- 
structed by only digging one third of the 
whole distance. Boat navigation is practi- 
eable at least two thirds of the way, from 
Readfield to Gardiner, through this village. 
Why with all these advantages, is there so 
much listlessness upon the subject? Other 
States are up and doing. Our young men 
hear of their improvements—they go, they 
see, and they stay. Other States are rapid- 
ly following the example of New-York, by 
digging canals where they can be dug, and 
laying rail roads from city to city. 

We indeed have one solitary canal in our 
territory, that said and the story of our en- 
terprise is told. ‘There was indeed, a gleam 
of energy on Kennebec last year in estab- 
lishing a steam boat from Gardiner to Wa- 
terville; but there bas not enough arisen as 
yet, to run a thorough built steamer from 
Gardiner to Portland to meet the regular line 
there. It is true there has been sundry inva- 
lid boats heretofore on the Kennebec: but 
we verily believe it would have been better 
for the community) sueh was their lack of 
power) had they never been seen, 

—@—- 

Black Hawk and the Siamese Twins.— 
The Siamese Twins were exhibited in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on the $d, 4th, and 5th. They 
left on the 6th for Chagrin and Painsville, 
then to return for Cleveland and start for 
Detroit stopping at Elyria, Norwalk, Low- 
er Sandusky, Perrysburg and Monroe. ‘The 
Twins were visited by Black Hawk and his 
party, who seemed much interested in see- 
ing them, and asked many questions. Black 
Hawk addressed the Twins (though the in- 
terpreter) for five minutes or more. The 
substance of the address was:—‘that he and 
his friends had heard of the T'wins, and hay- 
ing been very anxious to see them that they 
felt pleased in having their wishes gratified,’ 

He said, ‘the Great Spirit had made them 
as they were, and would protect them and be 
their guide and protector, should they again 
cross the Great Waters.’-—The concluding 
phrase of his address was, ‘The Great Spir- 
it will eall both to him at once.’ 





ly fifteen minutes, ; 
He added, ‘that he would show to his red 
brethren the portrait which they had present- 


his friends had seen.” 
— 

Another Yankee Trick.—The Quebec 
Gazette of June 28th, gives another illustra- 
tion of yankee industry, enterprise, and in- 
genuity. : 

A Mr. Baird, of the State of Maine, who 
has a patent for bee hives and who keeps a 
great number of bees, and of course trades 
in them, arrived in Quebec with hives which 
he sold to the amount of between 2 and 300 
dollars, cash. He had brought some during 
the winter, in his boxes or hives, in the tor- 
pid state, and found a good sale; but it seem- 
ed more difficult to remove them in the sum- 
mer season, their busy and active period.— 
Mr. Baird however, travelled only during 
night, and let bis bees out during the day to 
feed and contioue their work, which they did 
with their usual activity and regularity.— 
He was about twelve nights on the journey, 
by the Kennebec Road, and brought the 
whole of his hives to Quebec in goad order, 
without loss,” 

— 

Mow your Canada Thistles.—Now is the 
time to cut down this troublesome enemy 
and prevent its going to seed, Every part 
of the Farm and every highway and byeway 
should be visited with the scythe, and every 
thistle cut and raked up and put into a Hog 
yen, or if there should chance to be any that 
Lave been out of blossom a little while, these 
should be burnt, for the seed will draw nour- 
ishment enough from the stalk to ripen it 
and multiply itself on the wings of the slight- 
est breeze, ten thousand fold. Hundreds of 
loads of manure might be made from it, in 
some places, and this manure converted in- 
to some thing valuable. Now is the time. 


Up‘ up,up and be a doing.—Me, Farmer. 





Toora Acne. Mr. Ryan, a physician 
great respectability and extensive practice 


’ 


man who attends my lectures (Mr. Myers of 
Newington-causeway) had trequently ap- 
plied sulphuric acid to his tooth with some 
relief; but on one occasion he, in a moment 
of confusion, took down the next bottle to 
his remedy, which contained nitrie aeid. To 
his great surprise, he experienced jimmedi- 
ate relief. Since that period he has not suf- 
fered from tooth ache, though three years 
have now elapsed. The best mode for em- 
ploying it is by means of lint wrapped round 
a probe, and moistened with the 


eavity of the tooth, care being taken not to 
touch the other teeth, the gums, or the 
cheeks. 
—_—_—~-—. 
New Move or Banxina. A man, passing 


an account with the Merchants’ and Trra- 
ders’ Bank, and for the greater facility of 
transmitting money on the Sth, drew a eheck 
for $225, which he had certified by the 
cashier as good, and which he altered to 
$1225, and had cashed at the Long Island 
Bank, and returned with part of the pro- 
ceeds as supposed, and again deposited and 
drew four other checks in a similar way, all 


af suhiah je ie Opposes A he altered 
“ . ; as three 
of them he had cashed ut different banks in 


Albany, whereby he has made a clear gain 
of $4000, if not $5000; when certifying the 


the precaution of certifying the amount. 
N.Y. Daily Adv. 
A report of the trial of Joel Clough who 
is to be hanged on Friday next, the 26th 
inst. has been printed by Mr. William 
Stodart, of New York. It is worth read- 
ing, and worth preserving; for it describes, 
truly and minutely, ope of the most horrid 
crimes, ever perpetrated by mortal man.— 
Clough was seen, on Sunday last, by a very 
respectable and intelligent gentleman of this 
city, who found in him no symptoms either 
of insanity or penitence. His state of mind 
may be judged of by a question which he 
addressed, a few days ago, to one of his con- 
fidential friends, in these words—‘If you were 
in my situation, would you have one clergy- 
man, or two, to go with you on the 26th?” 


A brute of a fellow, named Lawrence 
Leary, was recently arrested in London, for 
wrenching out the teeth of a siyuirrel, witha 
pair of scissors, 
voked to the act, the squirrel having bitter: 
his finger, and as the animal was his own, 
he alleged that the court had no right to pun- 
ish him. ‘The court nevertheless fined him 
60 shillings, and sentenced him to six months 
imprisonment, 


Heavy Damages.—A case of crim con. was 
decided in the Superior Court on Wednes- 
day last, before chief Justice Jones. ‘The 
parties were Francis Guerin, confectioner, 
plantiff; nad William A, Strozzi, Professor 
of languages, defendant. The con. was had 
with the plaintiffs wife. TheJury gave a ver- 
dictof Ten Thousand Dollars Damages in 
favor of the plantiff.—N. Y. Jour. Commerce. 


Temperance. Among the great assem- 
blages in Boston last month very few in- 
temperate persons were seen—those wholly 
of the old crop; consequently no lives were 








The Indians sat with the Twins for near- 








lost, limbs broken, carriages shivered, nor 
was there any tumult, 


Sixteen days only are now required for | 


the conveyance of goods, wares and mer- 
chandise from New York to Cincinnati, by 
way of the Hudson River, Grand Canai, 
sake Erie, Ohio Canal, and the Ohio River. 
The distance cannot be short of a thousand 
miles, 


The Cholera. A correspondent of the 
New-Orleans Bulletin, asserts that the fir- 
ing of cannon is an effectual means of ban- 
ishing the cholera, by agitating the air and 
decomposing the poisonous miasmt which is 
supposed by some to be the cause of this pes- 
tilence. 


Nashville.—The Nashville papers state the 
number of interments in that city, for the 
month of June, at 83. Of this number, 70 
causes were of cholera. On the 15th June 
there were 9 interments; on the 17th, 6; and 
thence, to the close of the month, the inter- 
meuts were about one each day. 


Was taken from the river this morning 
the body of James Young, of ‘Turner, Paint- 
er, aged about 22—who, it is supposed, threw 
himself overboard ina state of intoxication, 
as he was known to be in that condition yes- 
terday! Let this admonition speak to those 
who yetlive! !—Bangor Courier. 

It is stated that a canal is about to be con- 
structed from the Penobscot at Bangor, to 
Pushaw pond, about 6 miles. Fuel, lumber 


ed to him, and would tell them what he and | 40d produce will be transported te Bangor 


by this avenue, the first of which begins to 
be scarce. 

New England Magazine.—The New-York 
Standard says: ‘This periodical is unsur- 
vassed by any monthly magazine published 
in this country, for the spirit, ability, and va- 
riety of papers.” 


“Black Hawk’s Toast 4th July, at San- 
dusky: 

“White woman,—pretty squaw—good big 
sleeves put papoose ia—short blanket, run 
fast’’. 

li is stated in Galignani’s Messenger, that 
the French Goverment has it in contempla- 
tion to affect a reduction of 100,000 men in 
the infantry, and 26,000 in the cavalry. 

—— 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The author of “Famirar Conversations” ten- 
ders his sincere acknowledgments to his numerous friends 
and brethren, for the interest they have taken in procur- 
ing subscribers for the above named work; and they 
are assured that books will be forwarded to them, ac- 
cording to their directions, as far as practicable and as 
soon as possible. But as it is not convenient or safe to 
send small packages to remote places, he wovld request 
those who do not receive their bundles from Shirley or 
Boston, by direct conveyance, to take them from the 
nearest places of deposit: or those most convenient for 
them; making payment to the general agents of whoin 
the books are received. 

The “Coxversations” will be forwarded as soon 
as possible, to the publishers of universalist papers, in 
the following places,viz. Gardiner and Portland, (Me.) 
Woodstock,(Vt.) Hartford, (Ct) Troy, New-York 
and Utica, (N. Y.) Baltimore, (Md.) Claremont, 
(N. H.) and Cincinnati, (Ohio,) N. Marsh, Ports- 
mouth, (N.H.) 
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prob acid, | 
which is then to be slowly applied to the | 


by the name of Wn. H. Mead, lately opened | 


last four checks, the cashier,Mr. Brown took | 


He said he had been pro- , 
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ADDRESS, 


TEMPERANCE 


' ! : ' | The Editor of this paper expects to deliwer am Adl- 
gives inthe Medical Journal! for July, the | 
following interestilig statement:—A gentle- | 


= * . - 
dress to-morrow in Farmington, before the Sandy Rive? 


Mercautile Temperance Society. 


} —— 
APPOINTMENTS. 
| Br.J. Bugbee will preach in Waterville next Sunday 


and the Sunday following. 

Br. Thomas F, King of Portsmouth, i¢ expected to 

preach in Bangor on the Ist and 2d Sunday int Sept. 

| The Editor’s appointment for next Sunday ia inv 
| Readfield. On the Sunday after he can go to Leeds, if 
the brethren so wish and will seasonally inform hii 
| whether the day will be convenient aud agreeable to 
them, 





|__ MARINE JOURNAL. 
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PORT OF GARDINER. 

; Thursday, July 18.—Arrived, sch’vs Vliza-Avn, 
| Elwell, Nantucket; Sally-Anu, Perry, Sandwich ; 
| Evie, Moore, Boston; sloop Hercules, Crowell, Burn« 
stable. 

Priddy, June 19.—Arrived, sel’rs Nancy, Merrill, 
Boston ; Myra, Perry, Sandwich ; sloops Funice, Free- 
man, Sandwich; Relief, Sutton, Ipswich. 

Sailed, sch’r Hanter, Baker, Dennis; sloop Meteor, 
Phinney, Sandwich. 

_ Saturday, July 20.—Arrived, brig Shamrock, 
| Crawford, New-Orleans; seh’rs Bonny-Boat, Coburi, 
| Bostou; Butler, Blanchard, do.; 'Phree-Brothers, 
Nickerson, Dennis; Mary, Baker, do.; Girard, Jewett, 
Boston; Ann-Maria, Kinsinan, Salem; Henry, Crock- 
er, Portland, sloops Liberty, Ellie, Sandwich; Tiay- 
ollor 4 ‘aiwell, ly wich, 

Sailed, sch’r ury-K-Betsey, Kelley, Provictence. 

Sunday, July 21.—Arrived, brigs Solon, Jellerson 
New-York; Billow, Lawrence, Portland; seh’rs De. 
spatch, Rankins, Wells; Caspian, Rinds, Wiscasset ; 
; sloop Fame, Marshall, Thomaston. 

Tuesday, July 23.—Arvived, brigs Commerce, Tul- 
man, Boston; Sophronia-Dole, Carter, Warten, R. 1; 
sch’rs Catharine, Wait, Boston; Elizabeth, Wait, do. ; 
Native, Vincent, do.; Francis, Smith, Dennis: Polly, 
Nickerson, Dennis; Jaines-Mouroe, Hall, Dennis ; 
Morning-Star, Nickerson, Dennis. 

Sailed, sch’r Ospray, Weymouth, Salem. 














Married, 

Tn Savannah, Geo. Hon. Jolin M’Pherson Berrien to 
| Etiza Cecil, eldest daughter of Col. James Hunter, of 
that city. 

In Newenstle, Mr. Henry I$. Cotton, formerly of 
Waldoboro’, to Miss Emeline Siders, . 

In Portland, Mr. Willard ©. Jackson to Mise Harriet 
J. White. 
| In Bangor, Mr. Charles Greenough, of Orono, to Misa 
Louisa, daughter of Mr. John Ham. 

In Winthrop, Mr. Robert L. Jackson to Miss Naney 
Richmond; Mr. Gorham A. Luce to Miss Sabrina Joy. 


Ss +o 


Died, 
To Augusta, Mrs. Elizabeth Cogswell Moody, aged 
28, wife of Joseph G. Moody, aq. ‘ 
In Westhrook, Mr. Nathaniel Noyes, aged 28, 
At the Island of Barbadoes on the 20th of May, Rev. 
Joho Crosby, of Bangor, aged 32. y 
or 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 
FENMIE subscriber offers for sale his HOUSE and 

LAND, pleasaatly situated opposite Ieltabod 
Plaisted’s on Plaisted’s Hill, in Gardiner. Said Jot 
contains rising one acre. The fences are int good repair. 
The House is also well finished and in good repair. 
Terms liberal. Inquire of Buns. Ru were, or 
RALPH STURGEON. 

* 








Gardiner, July 25, 1833. 
SV REETER?S NEW HYMN BOOK. 
bee subseriber has published the Sixth Edition of 

this popular Hymn Book, which he now offers to 
the Universalist public at the low price of 62 cts. sin- 
gle, handsomely honed and lettered, either in black mo- 
recco, or light sheep. A liberal discount will be made 
to those who buy by the dozen. Universalist Clergymen 
and others, wishing to circulate the book can be stippli- 
| ed on gale, by directing their orders to, 
B. B. MUSSEY, 
No, 29, Cornhill, Boston. 
= 


UNIVERSALIST BOOKS. 
VIE following UNIVERSALIST BOOKS are 
kept constantly for sale, at the Intelligencer Office 
Gardiner. " ; 
Axcient History of Universalism, from the aga 
of the apostles to the Reformation: Price $1,20. 

MoveRn History of Universalism, from the Ref- 
ormation to the present time. Price 1,00 

BaLtou’s WoRKS, ‘Treatise on Atonement, 75 cta. 
Notes on the Parables, 75. Lecture Sermons, ¢1.— 
Select Sermons, $1. Sermone on Important Doctrinal 
Subjects. 37 1-2. 

Batrour’s Works. First Inquiry, on the words 
rendered Hell, $1,00. Second Inquiry, on the Devil 
and Satan, and the terms rendeved everlasting, fur- 
ever, &c. 1,25. Essays on the intermediate State, 

25. Letters to Hudson, in reply to his attack on the 
Essays, 1,25. Reply to Stuart, 7 
_ Wincurerer’s Diarocurs, a highly useful ant 
instructive work, in which the objections to Universal- 
ism, particularly those founded on the wards everlast- 
ing, forever, $c. are fully and triumphantly Ans woe- 
ed. 75 cts. . 

Hymn Books: The Universal Hymn Book, hy 
Hosea Ballou and Edward Turner. The New Hymn 
Book, by Sebastian and Russell Streeter, At the low- 
est prices. 

PickeRine’s Lecrures,tin defence of Divine 
Revelation. Witha likeness of the Author. 75gets. 

A great variety of Sermons, Tracts, &e. 


LIFE OF REV. JOHN MURRAY. 
J ST published and forsale at This Office, the “Life 
oF of Rev. Joun Murray, preacher of Universal 
Salvation. With Notes and Appendix—by Thowwas 
Whittemore.” 

This edition is from the original edition published by 
Mrs. Murray, and is much enlarged with copious Notes, 
and an Appendix, containing certain historical docu- 
ments; and large extracts from Mr. Murray’s Letters 
and Sketches, illustrative of the relative sentiments of 
Murray and Winchester. Price 50 ets. 

HELL TORMENTS OVERTHROW \. 
iy published, and for sale at This Office, “The 

Doctrine of Hell Torments Overthrown—in 
three parts—1. Of the torments of hell, the foundation 
and pillars thereof searched, discovered, shaken and 
removed, &c. 2. An article fromthe Harleian Miscc!- 
lany on Universalism. 3. Dr.j Hartley’s Defence of 

Universalism.”’ Pages 168—price 37 1-2 cents. 
PATENT INDIA RUBBER WA ZER 

PROOF GOODS, 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 

ROXBURY INDIA RUBBER COMPANY, 

(Incorporated by the Legislature of Massachusetts ,) 
And Sold Wholesale by 
LEMUEL BLAKE, 

No, 70, Congress Street, Boston. 

VIZ: 

ROADCLOTHS, SATINETS, DUCK, COT. 

TONS, CASSIMERES, CAMLETS, DRIL- 
LINGS, CAMBRICS, KERSEYS, FUSTIANS, 
JEANS, MUSLINS, &e. 

The following are among the various nseful 
to which the India Rebber Cloths may be applied :— 

Allkinds of Outside Wearing Apparel and Linings, 
Chaise and Carriage Tops, Curtains, Aprons and Cusii- 
ions, Baggage Wagon Covers, T ravelling Bags, Port- 
manteaus, Knapsacks, Tents, Gun Covers, Awnings, 
Shades, Horse Blankets, Game Bags, Fishing Wallets, 
Cork and Bottle Covers, Nurse’s Aprons, and for every 

purpose requiring perfect protection from the wet or 
exclusion from the air. 
CALF AND SHEEP SKINS, 
_ Suitable for Boots, Overshoes, Shoes, Ladies’ Walk- 
ing Shoes, Linings and Inner Soles.—Also 
WATER PROOF 
Hats, Gloves, Mittens, Sheets for Hydrostatic Beds, Xe 
AIR PROOF 
Beds, Pillows, Cushions, Swimming Belts, Life I’re- 
servers, Gas Bags, Kc. 

{$-In making up the India Rubber Cloth, great care 
must be taken to avoid pin end needle holes, and to 
have as few seas as powsible, No greasy or oily mat- 
ter must be applied. 

{G Orders promptly executed, from every part of the 
United States. 

Basten, July, 1333. San29. 
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RP CLARK, 


RY WILLIS GAT! , 
The Spring law p? « melted into thee, 
Fair Summer: iy centie reign is here 
Thy emerald robes are on each heavy tree,— 
In the bine xky thy voice & rich and clear ; ; 
Awd the free brooks have songs to bless thy reign— 
They leap in music midst thy bright domain. 
The gales that wander from the unbounded west, 
Are burthened with the breath of countless fields ; 
They team with incense from the green earth’s breast 
That up to heaven its grateful odor yickis, 
Rearing sweet hymns of praise from many a bird 
Ry Nature’s aspect into rapture stirr’d. 


In sach a scene, the sam-illontin’d heart 
Bounds like a prisoner in his narrow ce i, 

When through its bars.the snorning glories dart, 
And forest anthems in his hearing swell: 


And like the heaving of the voiceful sea, 
Fis parting bosum labors to be free. 
Thos cazing on thy void and sapphire sky, 


Oh, Summer! in my tamost seul arise 


Uplifted thoughts, to which the woods reply, 

And tl bland air, w ith its soft melodies 5 
Till, basking im some vision’s glorious ray, 
1 jong for eagles’ plumes to flee away. 


I lone to cast this eumbrous clay aside, 

And the impure, unholy thonghts, that cling 
To the sad bosom, torn with care and pride; 

1 would soar upward on unfetter’d wing, 
Far through the chambers of the peaceful skies, 
Where the high fount of Summer’s brightness lies. 





MESCELLANY. _ 
“COURTSIUE AND MARKIAGE OF 
THE ELDER ADAMS. 

Some ten years since I spent a college va- 
cation in ths town of Weymouth, Norfolk 
county, Massachusetts. While there I at- 
tended chureh on Sunday morning, at what 
was called the old Weymouth meetinghouse, 
and heard a sermon from the venerable pas- 
tor, the Rev. John Norton. About the same 
time, in company with a friend, I made Mr. 
Norton a visit, spent a delightful hour with 
him and his agreeable family, and in fact, 
became much interested with the old gentle- 
man. I mentioned my agreeable visit to an 
aged but intelligent lady of the parish whose 
acquaintance I hud made. The lady loved 
the old church as she did her own soul; it 
was the place where she had heard from in- 
fancy to advanced age, the words of eternal 
life, and it was literally to her, the very gate 
of heaven. Next tothe church itself m the 
seale of her regards, was her reverend pas- 
tor Mr. Nortou. 

Weymouth is situated twenty or thirty 
miles north west of old Plymoath Roek; it 
was settled not long after our forefathers 
landed at the latter place; and of course this 
church must be among the most ancient of 
New England churches. ‘This estimable 
oll lady beguiled me of many a delighttul 
hour at different times, in giving me the tra- 
ditionary history and relating anecdotes of 
the old church and Ms different pastors. 

She informed me that Mr. Norton was or- 
dained their pastor when he was about twen- 
ty-one veers of age, and he had been with 
them, at that time. nearly forty years. She 
observed that most of his present parishion- 
ers could remember no other pastor; but 
that spe could well remember his predeces- 
sor, the Rev. Mr. Smith, and that he and 
Mr. Norton had filled the same pulpit for 
the better part of the last eighty years.— 
‘Mr, Smith, said she, ‘was a very different 
man from Mr. Norton—an able man—an 
excellent man—and a fine preacher; but he 
had high notions of himself and family—in 
other words, he was something of an aristo- 
crat.2. One day she said to me, ‘To illus- 
trate to you a little of the character of old 
parson Smith, I will tell you an aneedote 
that relates to himself and some other per- 
sous of distinction. Mr. Smith had two 
eharming daughters—(the elder of these 
daughters was Mary, the other’s name I 
have forgotten )—who were the admiration 
of the beaux, and the envy of all the belles 
of the country around. Various sage and 
deep disquisitions were had, by the wise 
ones of the parish on the dark question,who 
would be the happy lads that should find fa- 
vor in the eyes of those ladies? But white 
these careful guardians of the parson’s fam- 
ily were holding consultation on the subject, 
it was rumored that two young lawyers (1 
think beth of the neighboring town of Quin- 
cy) a Mr. Cranch and a Mr. Adams were 
paying their addresses to the Misses Smiths. 
As every man, woman, and child, of a coun- 
try parish in New England, is acquainted 
with whatever takes place in the parson’s 
family, all the circumstances of the court- 
ship soon transpired. Mr. Cranch was a 
member of a family of note, was considered 
a young man of promise, and altogether 
worthy of the alliance he sought. He was 
very acceptable to Mr. Smith, and was 
greeted by him and his family with great 
respect and cordiality. He was received by 
the elder daughter as a favored lover; and 
was in fact, a young man of much respecta- 
bility. He afterwards arose to the dignity 
of Judge of the court of Common Pleas of 
Massachusetts, and was the father of the 
present Judge Cranch, of the District of 
Columbia, 

‘The suitor of the other daughter was John 
Adams, who was afterwards President of the 
U. States.— But at that time in the opinion 
of Mr. Smith and family he gave but slender 
promise of the distinetion to which he after- 
wards attained. His pretensions were scorn- 
ed by all the family except the young lady 
to whow his addresses were especially di- 
reeted. Mr. Smith showed him none of the 
ordinary civilities ef his house: he was not 
asked to partake of the hospitalities of the 
tuble: and it is reported that his horse was 
doomed to share with his master the neglect 
and mortification to which he was subjected, 
for he was frequently seen shivering in the 
cold and gnawing the post at the parson’s 
door of long winter evenings. In fine, it 
was reported thet Mr. Smith had intimated 
to Lim that his visits were unacceptably and 
he would do hima favor by diseontinuing 
them; he told his daughter that John Adams 
was not worthy of her; that his father was 
an honest tradesman and farmer, who had 
tried to initiate John in the arts of husband- 
ry and shoe-making, but without success; 
and that he had sent him to college as the 
jast resort. He, in fine, begged his dauch- 
ter not to think of an alliance so much be- 

neath ber. 

After the due preliminaries of courtship, 
the appointed time for the espousals of the 
elder daughter, Mary, arrived, and she was 
united to Mr. Cranch in the holy bonds,with 
the approval, the blessings and benedictions 
of her pareuts and all her friends.—Mr. 
Smith then said to her, ‘Mary, my dutiful 
child, I am now ready to prepare your ser- 
mon for next Sunday; what do you select 


‘Mary hath chosen thal good part, which 
shall not be taken away from her.’ 

‘Very good, my daughter,’ said her father: 
and the sermon was preached. 

Mr. Adams persevered in his suit in defi- 





; in resistance of a very diflerent opposition, 
| that 


' 


| was united to the 


| the marriage was 


| devil,’ 


ance of all opposition. It was many years 
after and on a very differeut occasion, and 


he uttered these memorable words, 
‘Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, | 
I give my heart and hand to this measure.’ 
But though the measure was different, the | 
spirit was the same. Besides he had already 
carried the main. point of the attack, the 
heart of the young Jady—and he knew that 
the surrender of the citadel must soon follow. 
After the usual hesitations and delay that 
attend such unpleasant affairs, Mr. Smith 
seeing that resistance was fruitless, yielded 
the contested point with as much grace as 
possible, as many a prudent father has done 
before and since that time. Mr. Adams 
lovely Miss Smith. After 

over and all things were 
settled in. quiet, Mrs. Adams remarked to 
her father, ‘You preached sister Mary a ser- 
mon ou the oceasion of her marriage; won’t 
you preach me one likewise?’ ; my 
dear girl,’ said Mr. Smith, ‘choose your text, 


and you shall have your sermon’. ‘Well’ 
surd the daughter, ‘1 have chosen the 33d 


verse of the 7th chapter of Luke: 
‘For John came neither eating bread nor 
drinking wine; and yet ye say, He hatha 





es, 


The old lady, my informant, looked me 
very archly in the face when she repeated 





this passage and observed, ‘If Mary were 
the more dutiful of the daughters, I guess 
the other had the :most wit.’ 

I could not ascertain whether the last ser- 
mon was ever preached, 

It may not be inappropriate here to re- 
mark, how well the excellent ladies justified 
the preference of the distinguished individu- 
als who had sought them in marriage. Of 
them it will hardly be esteemed extravagant 
culogium to say that they were, respective- 
ly, an honor to their husbands, the boast of 
their sex, and the pride of New England.— 
Mrs. Adams in particular, who from the ele- 
vated position in which her husband was 
placed before the world, was brought more 
conspicuously before the public eye, was 
supposed to hold the same elevated rank 
with the gentler sex, that Mr. Adams did 
among men, and she is reported to have 
rendered her husband much assistance in bis 
mubkiplied labors of the pen.—Cincinnali 
Chronicle. 

i 
MOUNT AUBURN. 

The Bostonians (says the Journal of Com- 
merce) are getting up so beautiful a grave- 
yard, that ee is some danger the living 
will seek a premature residence within its 
borders. It is situated several miles out of 
the city, we believe in Woburn. ‘The name 
of Mount Auburn has been given it. A few 
days since the editor of the Salem Reyister 
paid it a visit, and has favored us with the 
description annexed: 

‘There is nothing like this place any where. 
It is indescribable. ‘The gate way, or en- 
trance, is a beautiful specimen of architec- 
tare. There isin the centre a high arch 
way, on cither side of which there are gates 
of entrance for foot passengers, and on the 
sides of these, lodges or rooms connected 
with the whole architectural design. It is of 
wood, painted to resemble granite. On the 
entablature of the arch, is a device, which 
we could not distinctly explain, under which 
is this sentence: 

‘Then shall the dust return to the earth as 
it was, and the spirit to God who gave it.’ 


Upon entering the grounds we eame in 
front of the neat cottage of the gardner, 
standing on a beautiful eminence, and the 
ornamented grounds sloping away in front 
until they meet the plain at your feet—and 
behind the house, the swelling eminence 
rises till it reaches the wild and tangled for- 
est spread over all the enclosed grounds 
which constitute Mount Auburn, It isa 
place of high abrupt hills, deep vales, and 
ridges and ravines, ponds and rocky preci- 
pices and gentle slopes, all covered with a 
dense forest of walnuts, oaks, pines, cedars, 
birch, buttonwood, &c. in distinct masses or 
wildly intermingled—every variety of wild 
flowers, from those which grow in pends 
and quagmires, to those which start out and 
bloom in the ereviees of rocks, or flourish 
ou the tops of bleak, aad gravelly kuolls, 

‘Poured forth profuse o’er hill, and dale, and plain.’ 

This wild and extensive tract has been 
taken in hand by gentlemen of classic taste, 
and by their direetion and the skill in pictur- 
esque and ornamental gardening of Mr. 
Haggerston, the whole has been converted 
into ene great garden. Serpentine paths, 
bordered with shrubbery, wind around the 
skirts of the hills. Broad avenues open be- 
fore us, ascending or descending, and wind- 
ing to the right or left, dividing aud branch- 
ing off and diverging into other avenues, 
sometimes terminating ina secluded dell, 
sometimes opening upon a marble obelisk of 
rare beauty or a granite monument, or an 
enclosure ornamented with shrubbery and 
flowers. The pond holes are cleared out, 
and embanked with turf; gravelled walks 
wind around them, ornamented with flowers; 
here we see a tomb in the side of some low- 
browed rock, opening upon us with its clas- 
sic front of hewn granite, overhung with the 
wild woods above which threw out their old 
fantastic roots over the top of the tomb; then 
we caine to a sweet spot ornamented with 
flowers; then to squares enclosed by corner 
columns, connected by festoons of chains, 
with a towering obelisk in the centre, and 
the wall fringed with rose bushes. Others 








i ed on it. 


sheet of water would inyite our steps, and 
so the company parted some one way and | 1 ; 

some another, till we found ourselves doom- | it was not so; In the days re he good 
ed to seek out our own way through the | were wont to help their mothers; it mn it 
tangled forest. ‘The farther we went for- | old days of knittin _and gan : "i sin 
ward, the more frequently the paths branch- was no strange attair to pohate t pe a pe! 
ed off, and the more wild and picturesque the | sun, and when it was the first ae wr * 
scenery beeame. At the entrance of every | the morning for the rudy faced samen 4 
avenue and paththere was a guide board | the land to hie to the barn-yard to mi pee 
having the name of the avenue or path print- | They were not then ashamed ” ws, me R . y 
One was called ‘Laurel Avenue,’ | the Jonathans and Jothams ot the ri ay ws 
another ‘Rose Path” another ‘Violet Path,’ | gaged in some kind of business of pro it — 
another ‘Indian Ridge Avenue,’ another | use. They would not only milk, but pie 
‘Consecration Dell,’ &c. in endless variety. eburn too, and darn their brothers — 
We saw no two places alike in this epitome | ings; and then again they would ot rown 
of New England, nor did we meet in the | family meals and bake the best of * : 
whole course of our rambles any of the num- | bread. Pillions too were then in fas wor} 
erous visiters who entered with ourselves.— | no farmer had to sell his oxen and his grain 
On the top of the highest hill we saw the and his wood to purchase a chaise a8 = 
dome and steeples of the capital. From | girls and boys to dash about in; but double 


s of our grandams 


modern ladies,for in the day 
hen daughters 





a highwayman. 
A wager is a fool’s argument. 
Better wear out shoes than sheets, 
He who says what he likes, hears what he 
does not like. 
Nothing should be done in haste but catch. 
ing fleas. 
The horse shoe that clatters wants a nail. 
Unbidden guests know not where to git 
down. 
A woman that painteth, puts upa bill that 
she is to be let. 
A woman conceals what she knows not. 
If marriages be made in heaven, some 
have few friends there. 
It is a good horse that never stumbles, 
And a good wife that never grumbles, 
While the tall woman is stooping, the lit. 
tle one hath swept the house. 
Women must have their wills while they 





this place we descended, and wound our , jaded was all the go in those good old wire 
way down to the plain, and caine out of the | of economy and industry. O, alas: pet 
gate we entered,’ strangely the times are altered ! Now at ays 
« our girls must lie dozing all the morning un- 
til their mothers have done all the work, and 
have called them until they are hoarse and 
“For as by one man’s disobedience, many were | given up the job; and finally when the dear 
made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many | creatures have made out to crawl into the 
be made righteous.”’—Rom. v. 19. air, their mothers must make their beds for 
In conversing wpe» the enhkject of the | them, for they are so ‘beflusterated’ that 
above quotation with some sects of chris- | they ean hardfy move a finger. *Poor Dolly! 
tians, they are disposed to take advantage | Do take a little dust of Doctor Smoothem’s 
of the word trauslated many and deny that | antepredicament ; 1 know it will help you.’ 
it will admit of a general application to the Dress, ay, silk and calico! There is no- 
whole human family. The Calvinist will | thing like it. And then, again, musie; what 
contend that many (particularly the latter | insipid stuff itis! But, no matter; Dolly is 
clause of the verse) signifies the elect; or | a gener. All the girls must have an educa- 
that portion of humanity which the Almighty 
by an irreversible decree foreordained to be 
the subjects of his inerey without any re- 
gard to their works, either good or bad—and 
an Arminian will contend boldly that the 
many does not mean all men. But it is easily 
accounted for why they will not concede it— 
for should they do this, they must then ac- 
knowledge that there is something in the 
scriptures of divine truth which will at least | piano? 


<i 
[From the Religious Inquirer-] 
ILLUSTRATION OF SCRIPTURE. 





write compersition; so goes the saying.— 
Dolly, they say, has a signature of some sort 
of mechine to make verses with, and so she 
writes for the newsprint. This must be a 
great business! What girl of true pride and 
spirit would think of miking a cow or knit- 
ting a stocking, when she could write love 
songs, or play Auld-Lang-Syne upon the 
Poh! talk about such smart ones 





have a faint resemblance of some proof of | working and helping their mothers? *Tis 
the final restoration, and if it does not mean | nonsense. See how thick the acadetnies 
all men then we must acknowledge that uni- | cluster around through the country! Here 


versal holiness and consequently universal | isthe place for your daughters; here they 
happiness is not asserted in it; but if we find | can obtain all the accomplishments they 
that the original word will warrant the con- | wish, while their mothers are toiling at 
clusion that it means the whole human fam- | home. So let it be, if you please; but, hark 
ily then it is as plain as demonstration can | ye, mothers, so long as you suffer the fash- 
make it, that all men shall be saved from sin | ion to continue, what avails your erying 
and its consequent misery. For proof of our | ‘belp, ali! what upon earth shall we do for 
position Jet us consult some acknowledged help? 

authority in order to ascertain the correct 
meaning of the word many. The Greek 
term rendered ‘imany’ in this passage of 
holy writ is ‘hot polo which signifies, says 
Parkhurst ‘The many, t, e. the multitude 
or the whole bulk of mankind.’ He reters us 
to Rom. v. 15, 19. ‘For if through the of- 
fence of one, many (hoi poloi) be dead 
much more the grace of God and the gift by 
grace abounded unto many (pollous.) 

For the 19th see the head of this article. 
In which texts says he hot pollot are plainly 
equivalent to pantas anthropous translated | 
allimen, asin verses 12 and 18. Wherefore 
as by one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin, and so death passed upon 
all men (pantas anthropous) tor that all 
have sinned. ‘Wherefore as by the offence 
of one judgment came upon all men (pan- 
tas anthopous) to condemnation even so by 
the righteousness of one the free gift came | 
upon all men (pantas antropous) unto justifi- 
cation of life.’ He refers us also to Mate. 
where many is used as being equivalent in | 
the original to ‘‘all men” o the ‘whole bulk | 
of mankind,’ ‘For this is my blood which . rs : " : 
is shed for man (or all men) for the remis- | Praises of that ‘imaginary’ being. Atheists 
sioa of sins.’ Thus he argues that hoi polloi | should be consistent. If they deny the ex- 
translated ‘many? ‘is plainly equivolent to istence of God, and feel constrained to sing 
pantas anthropous signifying all men, the | praises, let IMPORTANTESELF be the burden 
multitude or whole bulk of mankind.’ Hence | of their song! But let the Christian sing, 
he translates the passage under consideration | ‘unto him who hath foved us, and washed us 
thus, in his Lexicon page 165 ‘For as by one | from our sins in his blood, to him be glory 
man’s disobedience the many (or multitude) and dominion forever,’— Universalist, 
of inankind, Aot polloi be made or constituted + laa lla 
righteous.’ ‘Therefore if Parkhurst (a be- A Short Way to be Married. A young 


a es 
EXISTENCE OF GOD, 

The question is frequently asked by those 
who deny the existence of a Great First 
Cause, ‘How do we know there is a God?’ 
We reply, the same course of reasoning 
| which convinces us of the reality of our 
own existence, shows us that there must of 
necessity be a producing cause. We act; 


| actif not God? We breathe, but who in- 
spires it. Our minds travel back from one 
generation to another, and centre in one 
great and good being from whom all sprung. 
It is perfeetly natural for man to recognize 
in his mechanism, and in every thing which 
pertains to animated nature; in the forma- 
tion of all worlds; in the order and harmony 
| whieh pervades the whole creation, the wis- 
dom and power of God. Some who openly 
disavow a belief in the existence of a God, 
| have worshiped and acknowledged some- 
thing superior to themselves; under an vther 
name. Hence the infidels have erected tem- 
ples to the honor of Reason, and sung the 





tion now a days, and they must learn to | 


the action is our own, but who caused us to | 


| live, because they make none when they die, 
| Smoke, raining into the house, and q 
scolding wife, will make a man run out of 
| doors. 
| He who has no bread to spare, should not 
| keep a dog. 
Wise men make proverbs, and fools re. 
peat them, 
—<-— 

MaGnNanimity. Cvsar has had the tes. 
timony of ages to his bravery, and yet he 
refused a challenge from Anthony. He 
very calmly answered the bearer of the mes- 
sage—“If Anthony is weary of his life, 
tell him there are other ways to death, be- 
sides the point of my sword.” How well 
would it be, if there were more instances of 
| the like independence of mind. 

aia 

The Lord’s Prayer. 
Onr Heavenly Father; hallowed name; 
Obey’d in Heaven; by earth the same, 
Give us our food—our sins remit 
Freely; as thus we others treat. 
Restrain when flesh would lead to sia, 
Save us from ills, without, within, 
For more is thine than we can pen, 
All workds, powers, glorics, times ;—Amen, 

a> MOET 


LIST OF LETTERS 

Remaining in the Post Office, Gardiner, Me, 
July 1, 1833. 

Alexander Atkins, 
Andrew Blunt, 
Charles Baker, 
George Barstow, 
James N. Buffum, 
Abraham Bedel, 
Amos Clark, 
Warhington Crowell, 
Lydia Cross, 
James Chute, 
Charles DeWolf, 
Josiah Dill, 
Andrew Dou glass. 
Rufus Dyer, 





{ Joseph Manuel, 
H Louisa MeCausland, 
) Thomas Merrill, 
Arch Morrell, 
George Newell, 
James O. Page, 
Solomon Perry, 
Jeremiah Pote, 
Nathaniel Potter, 
Anamial Page, 
Adaline A. Powter, 
Reuben Ryder, 
Sunon Roberts, 
K } Eliza J. Stinson, 
Faylor Eastman, Nathaniel Springer, 
Abel French, i James R. Shaw, 
Sally Fowler,—Pittston. | Mary Stevens, 2, 
Sally Flagg, | William Stevens, 
Thos. Houghton, ' Eliza V. Sanborn, 
Lucius Hotehkiss, Holder ‘Pabnan, 
Joseph W. Hale, Lyman Turner, 
oha Hanseom, Raddy ‘Palbert, 
Robert Harmon, Jesse Tucker, 
C. Jewett, Hiram Wilson, 
Nath’! Leeman, Benj Weston, Jr. 
Mary MeCommie, {| William Young 
Juseph Slellus, i . 


SETI GAY, P.M. 


VEW GOODS.  _ 
ROBERT WAiLLianson, 
Battier. 

No. 2, central How, 
| y tartagyes the pubic that he has just received fron 
Boston, a select assortment of FASHIONABLE 

BROADCLOTCHS,CASSIMERS VESTINGS 
&e. from whieh he will make GARMEN'’TS to order— 
at short necice and in the best and must fashionable 
style. 

N. B. Anassortment of READY MADE CLOTH- 
ING is kept constantly on hand. 

Gardiner, May 3, 1833. 








JOVICE is hereby given, that 1 have given to my 
son, PRISTRAM M, HATCH bis time untille 
shall arrive at the age of twenty-one years and leare 
hin free to act and tiade for hunsell, not holding my- 
self responsible for debts of bis coutracting after this 





iever i ’ aS ise 7 rg » > eae te » » 
liever in ¢ ark ra a ry) he a correct defi- couple went, not Jong since, into the study 
nition of the terms then we have plain proof | of a late Judge of our Supreme Court, who 
that the whole race of Adam should he made | by virtue of a commission as Justice of the 
righteous through the obedience of Christ, | Peace, was authorized to solemnize mar- 
of . 7 . ‘ys Ss “4 y 7 ¢ . 7 . . “ en 
Ck I . foema wee cane 1a the ntery | . riage, and desired him to marry them.— 
> - 3 as s © t . v4 y - oe i a . 4 hy 

arise, 1p} S and felicity must fol- | “Very well,” said his honor, whom they 


waa? Such Macy nie that « ontend that the | found writing, “<pass me your certificate and 
word many has not a universal definition | you may go.” ‘The man handed a certificate 


are certai in a gross err if "Sb ‘ 
arf r : on | m a ers : error, 1 our most | that the banns had been published, but re- 
port “ir thoy dou hie i Lae. were | mained. The Judge continued his employ- 
co ° . % ~ t ° r | . . te . . * 

Ag MEE) yg iis Authority Ww one | went, until the impatient bride-groom again 
word favoring our doctrine let them doubt 


another one, favoring their doctrine. | hi | announced the intention of his visit. “Very | 
a § their coctrine, but tis | well,” said the Judge, and again pursued his 


they will not do, they will condemn no doubt | pack? A fay c further delay the nevlecte 
all words whose definition does not perfectly tothe pet seen artes rh i, ee 008 | 
tage ; he : ; : applicants once more reminded bis honor of 
coincide with their own view of the subject. | their desire to be married, “Why go home.” 
But will they please to show the writer of | said the magistrate, “you have been married 
this article that the definitions given by one | this half hour.” And # was true The 
“ their own party ,are. Not correct, or else | Jaw only requires «an acknowledgement of 
acknowledge there is one verse in the bible | ; Be Ae as , : 
en . ‘ intention before a Justice of the Peace, and 
favoring the doetrine of the fual restoration. recosnizati Fr that tutention hy the? 
Thomaston, June, 1833. Findenbe & recognization © that dntention ry the jus- 
? ? ° tice in his official capacity. There is no 
Pee, “199 . form of words necessary to the purpose, 
A REFLECTION. nor any ceremony, other than a simple dec- | 
One grand excellency Universalism has— | laration, which the Judge did not permit for 
it manifests a God who jit is safe and right to | a moment to disturb his meditations. 
imitate; but it is highly improper for any Ohio Examiner. 
one, more especially a parent, to attempt to a 
imitate a God who punishes without intend- 
ing todo the punished any good. The be- 
nevolent religion of our divine Master, pre- 
sents our heavenly Father in a most amiable 
light, as being impartially good and kind, 
divested of all cruelty, and permits us to 
approach him with confidence, and affection 
in acts of worship. He possesses in the 
highest perfection every adorable attribute, 
and every principle that is calculated to 
command our veneration. Of this we are 
deeply sensible when we take into consider- 
atien his unerring wisdom, which devised 














While Dervis was preaching at Bagdad, 
| one of his hearers seemed vastly affected.— 
| Proud of his power, the preacher asked how 
| his discourse had touched him so mueh.— 
“Oh! sir,” replied the other, “it was not that; | 
but your beard put me so much in mind of a 

goat ! had that I could not help crying.” 

———— 


Wir. Though wit be very useful, yet 
unless a wise man has the keeping of it, and 
knows when, and where, and how to apply 





were bordering with acacia, some with tu- 

lips, and other bulbus plants. One tomb in 
the centre of a highly ornamented square, | 
was covered with rough stones, the inter- 
stiecs filled with earth, and the elongated 
mound set over with a profusion of peren- 
niel plants, On one square was a A.A sunk 
beneath the ground, the surface of which 
was a beautiful parterre. The gardener 
was then planting ornamental bushes, which 
seemed to have been sent there from some 
parlor, nolonger to bloom in the presence 





ty was to mingle with the dust. 
Mount Auburn is a place of fashionable | 
resort. 





with us; but as we 


“ proceeded onward 
up the winding 


creatures from sin and misery; his immuta- 


ment upon its believer; his inflexible justice, 

which never degenerates into crue 

administers 
| yet is guided by an eternal rule of right,and 
of beauty, but to cover the spot where beau- | which in the 
make all just and perfeet; and also his un- 
ubu : bounded Love flaming through the material 
We found many carriages at the | Universe, shining most bri 
gate, and many persons entered the gate gospel, and will ultimately fill all minds with 
unmingled joy, and immortal felicity. “Glo- 
avenues, other avenues y to God in the highest.”°—Ch. 


it, itis is like wild fire, that flies at rovers, 
runs hissing about,and blows up every thing 
that comes in its way, without any respect 
or discrimination. 


the grand scheme of the whole creation; his 
pertect goodness, which actuated him at the 
first, and will finally be all in all; his al- 
mighty oe carrying into effect every de- 
sign of his wisdom,intended wholly for good; 
his unfailing mercy, which rescues his fallen 


—— 


Cuanrry. Many persons never give any 
thing in charity except when solicited. The 
truly benevolent seek out those who are in 
need; for objects the most unfortunate and 
most deserving suffer in silence, hiding them- 
selves in obscurity,fearing to ask assistance. 

—_—. 


No subject is fraught with more present 
profit, than that of learning the true design 
of our afflictions. Emanating as they do 
from our Father who is in heaven, they 
must be for our good. God does net afilict 
willingly nor grieve the children of men,but 
that we should learn his statutes. 


ble truth, which confers freedom and enjoy- 


ty, but 
a due punishment for every sin, 


glorious consummation will 


liantly in the 








essenger. 


date. SOLOMON SS. HATCH. 
Dated at Windzor this 19th dav of June, 1833. 


TO LET, 
FAVMIE stone Store recently oecupied by P. SaeLpon 
as a Bookstore will be let ata reasonable rent 
and possession given immediately. ‘The Store is tov 
well known to need a particular description. ‘Terms 
may be hnown on avplication to the Printing Office. 
Gardiner, June 10, 1833. 


BOOTS & SHOES. 
WEYMOUTH, would inform his former cus- 
© tomers and the public in general, that he hive be 
sumed the Lusiness of BOOT & SILOK-MAKING, 
and taken a stand directly opposite the Farmer’s Ho- 
tel. He intends by a prompt and faithful attention to 
the wants of customers, to merit —and hopes to re- 
ceive, a liberal share of business. Prices, low for Cash. 
Wanted, athe above establishment, two or three 
JouRNEYMEN,-—Good workman, of steady habits wilt 
receive constant employ and good pay. ‘Those who 
have families woule be preferred. 
Gardiner, July 10, 1833. 
pees nenainee irises: 


REMOVAL. 
AMUEL CROWELL gives notice to his patrons 
aad the public generally that he has recently re- 
moved to the building opposite Charles Sager’s Hotel, 
where he continues to carry on the business of TAI: 
LORING in all its branches and hopes by a constant 
and faithful attention thereto, to secure a liberal share 
of custom. He keeps constantly on hand ‘TRIM- 
MINGS for GARMENTS OF ALL DESERIPTIONS, 
anda general assortment of fashionable VESTINGS- 
Gardiner, June 18, 1833, 


ROOTS AND SHOES. | 
UST received and for sale by JAMES RK. SHAW, 
verly opposite McLellan’s Motel, a complete # 
sortment of BOOTS and SHOES of every descr)” 
tion und of the latest fashions. The above stock be 
intends to sell as low as can be purchased in Bose® 
or elsewhere of the same quality at retail, 
Gardiner, May 30, 1833. 








—— 





AVERY?’S TRIAL. " 
UST received and for sale at Wm. PALMER ® 
Bookstore, the tial of Rev. E. K. AVERY '* 
the murder of Sarah Maria Cernell. 
Gardiner, June 17, 1833. 


BOARDERS WaWTED. 
Sx or Eight Gentlemen can be accommodated, ly 
HENRY ROOTH’S.—The House is pleasa0' 
situated and near the centre of Business. 
Gardiner, June 27. * 


elie 





TO PRINTERS. tial 

OR SALE, at this Office, one second hand a 

Printing PRESS. Also, 175 Ibs. second hart 
Minion TYPE. 25 Ibs. Great Primer. ‘The abo’ 
articles will be sold cheap. 


July 15, 1883. am 


Business '* 
d of steady 





N APPRENTICE to the Printi 
wanted at this Office, An honest 
habits will receive good encouragement. 
July 15, 1833. 
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